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NEW CHALLENGES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 2009 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Howard L. 
Berman (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Berman. The committee will come to order. This 
morning we are quite privileged to be joined by the United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Dr. Susan Rice, as well as a 
distinguished private panel that will follow her testimony and 
question period. 

I first want to begin on a somewhat different point by thanking 
Ambassador Rice for her tremendous efforts to rebuild the United 
Nations human rights mechanism, which has been badly com- 
promised by a pathological focus on Israel, and tarnished by a fail- 
ure to focus on some of the world’s worst human rights violators. 

But the purpose of this hearing is to examine the challenges 
faced by international peacekeeping operations and to explore var- 
ious options for making such operations more effective, particularly 
in protecting innocent civilians. 

Since 1948, the member states of the United Nations have sup- 
ported 63 peacekeeping operations on four continents. Today, the 
U.N. fields more than 90,000 uniformed peacekeepers and thou- 
sands of civilian personnel in 15 peacekeeping missions, from 
Congo to Haiti to Lebanon. 

We support U.N. peacekeeping efforts because it is in our na- 
tional interest to see that states do not fail, that voids are not 
opened for terrorists to fill, and that economies and lives do not 
crumble under the weight of war. And for these reasons it is very 
important that we pay our U.N. peacekeeping dues in full, as we 
propose in the State Department authorization bill passed by this 
committee and the House last month. 

Around the world, many U.N. peacekeeping operations have 
yielded positive results on the ground. In the Balkans and East 
Timor, in Kashmir and Liberia, in Cyprus and the Golan Heights, 
U.N. blue helmets have worked to create the political space for 
peace, prevent mass atrocities, and avoid the collapse of states. 

As we consider the future of peacekeeping, it is important to rec- 
ognize that such operations have become increasingly complex. 
More than ever before they are designed to address the root causes 
of conflict and to build sustainable peace. This is reflected in the 
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sheer scale of current operations, which have an average of nine 
times as many troops, observers and police, and 13 times as many 
civilians, as the average operation did 10 years ago. 

But these expanded peacekeeping mandates have put a severe 
strain on the system. The demand for resources often exceeds the 
supply provided by the international community, and as a result, 
peacekeeping missions frequently lack the troops, helicopters, and 
other equipment they need. At a time when peacekeepers are in- 
creasingly deployed in complex and unstable situations, and some- 
times become the targets of combatants, that can be a recipe for 
disaster. 

The United States has taken some important steps to address 
the lack of capacity and resources. For example, the U.S. military 
has assisted in the strategic movement of troops, equipment, and 
supplies to support U.N. peacekeeping missions. In Darfur, we 
have funded over 25 percent of the cost of the hybrid U.N. -African 
Union peacekeeping operation and constructed and maintained 34 
Darfur base camps for over 7,000 African Union peacekeepers. And 
through the Global Peace Operations Initiative, we will provide 
training and material assistance to 75,000 troops from a number 
of African countries, many of whom will be deployed with U.N. 
peacekeeping missions. 

What else can the U.S. and other nations do to increase the ca- 
pacity of the United Nations and regional organizations to respond 
to emerging crises? Are expanded peacekeeping mandates the right 
approach to dealing with the types of conflicts we face today? Or 
are we asking our peacekeepers to do too much? And what steps 
can we take to help ensure that U.N. peacekeeping operations have 
adequate personnel and resources to carry out their missions? 

One of the key tests of the international peacekeeping system is 
its ability to protect civilians consistent with the emerging inter- 
national norm known as “the responsibility to protect.” This con- 
cept, endorsed by the U.N. Security Council in 2006, holds that 
states have a responsibility to protect their citizens from genocide, 
war crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity. Should 
they fail to do so, the international community has a responsibility 
to step in and protect threatened populations — with the use of force 
if absolutely necessary. 

But strong words have not always been matched by strong ac- 
tions. Since 1999, when a U.N. peacekeeping operation was estab- 
lished in the Eastern Congo, over 5 million people have died as a 
consequence of war, and an additional 45,000 perish every month. 
And in conflict zones from Congo to Bosnia to Darfur, peacekeepers 
have been unable to prevent the use of rape as a weapon of war, 
and even genocide. 

How can we equip the United Nations to more effectively protect 
civilians and prevent mass atrocities? What can the United States 
do at the Security Council to discourage or overcome political foot- 
dragging — as we saw in Kosovo and Rwanda — that prevents rapid 
deployments at times of humanitarian crises? What is our strategy 
for making sure that women form a critical mass of peacekeepers 
and peacemakers, both to reduce sexual violence in conflict and to 
ensure that post-conflict reconstruction prioritizes the well being of 
women and girls? And finally, the key question: Is the inter- 
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national peacekeeping system, as it is conceived today, capable of 
preventing genocide, ethnic cleansing and other mass atrocities? Or 
do we need to develop an entirely new model for our increasingly 
complex world? 

We thank Ambassador Rice and our other panelists for being 
here today to share their insights on this important set of issues, 
and we do look forward to your testimony. 

I now turn to my friend and the ranking member of the com- 
mittee, the gentlelady from Florida, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, for any 
opening remarks she might wish to make. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, as well. 
I welcome Ambassador Rice to our committee today, and this is an 
important and timely hearing. Promoting reform at the United Na- 
tions has been among my highest priorities for this committee, and 
I do this not as an enemy of the U.N. but as someone who is com- 
mitted to helping the U.N. help itself I hope that today’s session 
marks the beginning of a series of hearings and a comprehensive 
review of real U.N. reform, and that we will soon consider H.R. 
557, the United Nations Transparency, Accountability, and Reform 
Act. 

The peacekeeping section of this bill that I introduced requires 
the adoption of a uniform code of conduct that would apply equally 
to all U.N. peacekeeping personnel, military and civilian alike. It 
also requires the U.N. to maintain a database to track violations 
of that code of conduct which should be shared across all U.N. 
agencies. This will help ensure that those who have abused the 
very populations that they have been sent to protect are not simply 
recycled to other missions. 

Ambassador Rice, I would ask your cooperation on this legisla- 
tion and your commitment to work together on the promotion of 
comprehensive reforms at the United Nations, particularly in re- 
gards to peacekeeping. 

U.N. peacekeeping has contributed to the promotion of peace and 
stability for more than 60 years, and the overwhelming majority of 
peacekeepers have served with honor and courage. But to allow the 
operational failures and the unconscionable acts of misconduct that 
have come to plague U.N. peacekeeping operations to go unchecked 
undermines the credibility of the U.N. 

The United Nations has over 116,000 personnel from 120 coun- 
tries deployed across 17 peace operations, including two special po- 
litical missions. Seven new missions requiring more than 54,000 
uniformed personnel have been authorized over the past 5 years 
alone. The budget for July 9 through June 2010 has swelled to $7.8 
billion, with more than $2 billion coming from us in the United 
States. 

The days of traditional peacekeeping — when peacekeepers were 
deployed only to places where there was a peace to be kept, mon- 
itored lines of disengagement and used force only in self-defense — 
those days have long since passed. Experts say that we now have 
entered a second generation of peacekeeping, where missions are 
increasingly complex and dangerous. 

The mission in Haiti, which was preceded by a U.S.-led multi- 
national interim force and was authorized in 2004, is not a tradi- 
tional monitoring mission. The mission in Haiti has been charged 
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with securing a stable environment, restructuring and reforming 
the Haitian National Police, assisting in disarmament, demobiliza- 
tion, and reintegration programs, supporting the political process, 
and monitoring human rights. 

The mission in the Democratic Republic of the Congo was origi- 
nally deployed in the year 2000 as a traditional monitoring mission 
with just over 5,500 uniformed personnel. Today it has an author- 
ized strength of 19,815 uniformed personnel and an aggressive 
mandate to use force to protect civilians, forcibly disarm combat- 
ants, train and mentor the armed forces of the DRC, seize illegal 
arms shipments; and provide advice to strengthen democratic insti- 
tution and processes at every level of the government. 

The complexity and dangerous nature of the Congo mission is 
eclipsed only by the hybrid U.N. -African Union mission in Darfur, 
Sudan, with multiple chains of command and direct interference by 
the Sudanese regime, the hybrid model presents unique challenges. 

And now the U.N. is being pushed to launch a new mission in 
Somalia, as the U.N. General Assembly has adopted the concept of 
responsibility to protect. Ambassador Rice, please discuss, if you 
could, how the U.S. interprets this responsibility, and how the U.S. 
views the requirements, if any, on individual nations stemming 
from the responsibility to protect, and when we expect this concept 
to be applied and how. This discussion is timely following last 
week’s debate at the U.N. 

The United States has a strong record of support for peace- 
keeping. Since 2004, we have supported the provision of training 
and equipment for 81,000 new peacekeepers worldwide through the 
Global Peace Operations Initiative (GPOI). Through GPOI, we have 
also supported the training of 2,000 instructors at the Center of 
Excellence for stability police units. We have facilitated the deploy- 
ment of nearly 50,000 peacekeepers to 20 U.N. and regional peace 
support operations, and we have been at the forefront of efforts to 
secure critical mission enablers, including utility and tactical heli- 
copters to support missions in Darfur, Chad, Congo, Afghanistan, 
and beyond. 

I look forward to your testimony. Ambassador Rice, on how we 
can make this assistance even more effective while coordinating ef- 
forts with regional combatant commands and other donors to en- 
sure appropriate and equitable burden sharing. 

As conflicts rage and new models of peace operations emerge, it 
would seem that U.N. peacekeeping is currently faced with three 
fundamental questions: When is United Nations peacekeeping the 
right instrument? What tasks can United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tually accomplish? And how can United Nations peacekeeping be- 
come more effective? 

Thank you very much. Ambassador, for your testimony, and 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity. 

Chairman Berman. And thank you. We have a lengthy hearing. 
We have after the Ambassador finishes and the questions finish, 
we have a U.N. official, and then an excellent panel, so I am going 
to recognize the chairman and ranking member, if he shows up, for 
the appropriate subcommittee, and then hope to get directly to Am- 
bassador Rice’s testimony, and so we can finish this sometime dur- 
ing the daylight hours. 
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The chairman of the International Organizations, Human Rights 
and Oversight Subcommittee, Mr. Delahunt, is recognized for up to 
3 minutes. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and as you are 
aware there is a markup going on in the Judiciary Committee, and 
I am going to excuse myself for the first 20 minutes, but Ambas- 
sador Rice, welcome. 

The gentlelady alluded to Haiti and the peacekeeping mission 
there. I dare say if the United Nations was not present in Haiti 
today that there would be a significant United States both civilian 
and military presence there. Back in 2006, myself and the ranking 
member of the subcommittee, Mr. Rohrabacher, requested that the 
GAO compare the cost of the then current and still current U.N. 
peacekeeping mission in Haiti with the hypothetical costs of what 
a U.S. only mission of the same size would entail, and I read your 
testimony and you have referenced it, but in terms of the American 
taxpayer, I think it cannot be stated often enough that it certainly 
has proven to be simply on a financial basis a good investment. It 
would have cost the United States taxpayer to support a U.S. only 
mission there eight times of what it cost the United States tax- 
payer now. 

More importantly, as you well know, peacekeeping, and I think 
your words were it has saved the United States not only treasure 
but blood. Again, the gentlelady indicated that there is over 
100,000 people or personnel in terms of peacekeeping worldwide; 
93 of those are American personnel. So given the multiple chal- 
lenges facing the United States and recognizing that there are 
problems that have to be addressed and improvements that can be 
made, it is my belief that one of the most favorable aspects of the 
United Nations in terms of the United States is the peacekeeping 
operations, and I know that many of us look forward to your testi- 
mony, your leadership, and I am sure there will be consultations 
over the course of your tenure and our tenure here regarding 
peacekeeping operations because the gentlelady, the ranking mem- 
ber, as well as the chair, are correct, there are increasing demands 
on the U.N. and I think it is critical that we have discussions and 
debate to determine how we can improve those missions, and wel- 
come again, and I yield back. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired, and 
now Ambassador Rice. 

Ambassador Susan Rice serves as the U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. She was unanimously confirmed 
to this Cabinet-rank position by the U.S. Senate on January 22, 
2009, with other confirmations coming so quickly. From 2002 to 
2009, Ambassador Rice was a senior fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution where she focused on U.S. foreign policy, transnational secu- 
rity threats, league states, global poverty and development, and 
from 1997 to 2001, Ambassador Rice was Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, and prior to that served as Senior Direc- 
tor for African Affairs at the National Security Council under 
President Bill Clinton. 

Ambassador Rice received a master’s degree and a Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations from Oxford University where she was a Rhodes 
Scholar, and her B.A. from Stanford University. 
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We are veiy pleased to have you here, and your first appearance 
in this capacity before the committee, and welcome your testimony. 
Your entire statement will be included in the record. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SUSAN E. RICE, U.S. 

PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. Chairman Berman, 
and thank you. Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen. Distinguished 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee, I am grateful for your 
convening this hearing on the opportunities and challenges of glob- 
al peacekeeping, particularly in Africa. I deeply appreciate the com- 
mittee’s broad interest in these questions, and with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize my testimony and 
submit it in its entirety for the record. 

I am particularly pleased to make my first appearance on the 
Hill as the U.S. Permanent Representative to the LJnited Nation to 
discuss an issue that has enjoyed such strong bipartisan support 
for more than 60 years. From the Truman administration’s backing 
of the first dispatch of the U.N. military observers in the Middle 
East in 1948, to the Bush administration’s support for unprece- 
dented growth in U.N. peacekeeping between 2003 and 2008, the 
United States has repeatedly turned to the United Nations and its 
peacekeeping capacity as an essential instrument for advancing our 
security. 

Increasing the effectiveness and the efficiency of peacekeeping is 
one of the Obama administration’s highest priorities at the United 
Nations. The administration recognizes that many of today’s peace- 
keeping operations face significant limitations and challenges, but 
like our predecessors, we know that U.N. peacekeeping addresses 
pressing international needs, and serves our national interests. 
There are five compelling reasons why it is in U.S. national inter- 
ests to invest in U.N. peacekeeping. 

First, U.N. peacekeeping delivers real results in conflict zones. 
U.N. peacekeepers can provide the political and practical reassur- 
ances that warring parties often need to agree to and implement 
an effective cease fire. Their deployment can help limit or stop the 
escalation of armed conflict, and stave off wider war. 

But today’s U.N. operations do much more than just observe 
cease fires, they provide security and access so that humanitarian 
aid can reach the sick, the hungry, and the desperate. They help 
protect vulnerable civilians, and create conditions that will allow 
refugees to return home, and they help emerging democracies hold 
elections and strengthen the rule of law. 

Many countries are more peaceful and stable today due to U.N. 
peacekeeping. In recent years, U.N. peacekeepers helped divert an 
explosion of ethnic violence in Burundi; extend the fledgling gov- 
ernment’s authority in Sierra Leone; keep order in Liberia; and 
take back Cite Soleil from the lawless gangs in Haiti. All of these 
countries, I should note, now enjoy democratically-elected govern- 
ments. 

Second, U.N. peacekeeping allows us to share the burden of cre- 
ating a more peaceful and secure world. America simply cannot 
send our fighting forces to every corner of the globe wherever war 
breaks out. Today U.N. peacekeeping enlists the contributions of 
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some 118 countries which provide more than 93,000 troops and po- 
lice to 15 different U.N. operations. We are grateful for our part- 
ners’ efforts to forge a safer, more decent world. This is burden 
sharing at its most effective. 

The United States, as was mentioned earlier by MR. Delahunt, 
currently contributes 93 military and police personnel to U.N. oper- 
ations, approximately 0.1 percent of all uniformed U.N. personnel 
deployed worldwide. Sixty-five countries contribute more than the 
United States, including the other four permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

Third, U.N. peacekeeping is cost effective. The total cost of U.N. 
peacekeeping is expected to exceed $7.75 billion this year. As large 
as this figure is, it actually represents less than 1 percent of global 
military spending. The United States contributes slightly more 
than a quarter of the annual cost for U.N. peacekeeping. The Euro- 
pean Union countries and Japan together pay more than half of the 
U.N.’s peacekeeping bill. We estimate that the U.S. share of the 
Fiscal Year 2009 costs will reach, as Ms. Ros-Lehtinen pointed out, 
about $2.2 billion. We are grateful to Congress for the appropria- 
tions that will enable us to make our payments in full during fiscal 
2009, as well as address arrears accrued from 2005 to 2008. 

But let us be plain — $2.2 billion is a lot of money. But the cost 
of inaction would likely be far greater both in blood and treasure. 
According to the same GAO report that Mr. Delahunt referenced, 
in 2006, the United States contribution to the U.N. mission in 
Haiti was $116 million for the first 14 months of the operation; 
roughly an eighth of the cost of unilateral American mission of the 
same size and duration. That works out to 12 cents on the dollar, 
money that seems particularly well spent when one recalls that the 
arrival of U.N. peacekeepers in Haiti let American troops depart 
without leaving chaos in their wake. 

Fourth, the United Nations is uniquely able to mount multi- 
faceted operations. We have learned in Iraq, Afghanistan and else- 
where how important it is to have an integrated comprehensive ap- 
proach. The U.N. has particular expertise, it can pull together po- 
litical, military, police, humanitarian, human rights, electoral and 
development activities under the leadership of a single individual 
on the ground. 

Fifth, sometimes warring parties will not let other outside actors 
in except for the U.N. Governments, rebels, warlords, and other an- 
tagonists often don’t want foreign forces in their country, but the 
U.N.’s universal character and its unique legitimacy can make it a 
little easier for some governments and opposition elements to de- 
cide to let constructive outside actors in. 

All these factors make U.N. peacekeeping an effective and dy- 
namic instrument for advancing U.S. interests. At the same time, 
we must be clear about the very real challenges facing U.N. peace- 
keeping, especially its missions to Africa. Let me highlight three of 
these challenges. 

First, the sheer volume and growth of peacekeeping has put the 
U.N. and its missions under severe strain. Over the past 6 years 
the U.N. has had to launch or expand eight missions in rapid suc- 
cession. In 2003, the U.N. had about 36,000 uniformed personnel 
deployed around the world. Today, as I just said, there are 93,000. 
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U.N. officials are the first to acknowledge that it has been difficult 
to generate, recruit and deploy the numbers of personnel required, 
while keeping quality high and ongoing improvements on track. 

A series of initiatives started in 2000 and continued in 2007 
greatly enhanced the U.N.’s administrative and logistical support 
capabilities, but they never envisioned the scale and scope of to- 
day’s deployments, so there is much still to be done. 

Second, the U.N. is being asked to take on harder and riskier op- 
erations, often without the support and capabilities it needs from 
member states. The Security Council has recently given some very 
ambitious mandates to peacekeeping operations in Africa, such as 
protecting civilians under the threat of physical violence, including 
sexual violence, in vast and populous territories with limited infra- 
structure, faltering peace processes, ongoing hostilities, and unco- 
operative host governments. 

Consider what the world is asking of UN AMID, the hybrid Afri- 
can Union mission in Darfur. Darfur is about the size of California 
with a pre-war population of 6.5 million. Only 20,000 peacekeepers, 
and we are not even yet at that strength, are inherently limited in 
their ability to patrol territories so vast and to protect so many ci- 
vilians. Imagine how much more difficult their task becomes, as it 
has, when the host government actively hinders their efforts, the 
parties balk at cease fire talks, and the peacekeepers are deployed 
below their full operating capacity. 

The Government of Sudan has repeatedly failed to cooperate 
with international peacekeepers and humanitarian workers, deny- 
ing them access, expelling international humanitarian groups, re- 
fusing entry visas for desperately needed personnel, and blocking 
the delivery of critical logistical support. While President Obama’s 
special envoy on Sudan, General Scott Gration, helped persuade 
the Government of Sudan to let four new humanitarian NGOs in, 
we continue to urge Khartoum to fill the gaps in critical humani- 
tarian aid services and to improve is cooperation with UNAMID. 

UN AMID is now only at 69 percent of the 19,500 troops it was 
authorized to field, and only at 45 percent of its authorized police 
strength. The United States has provided over $100 million worth 
of heavy equipment and training as well as $17 million worth of 
airlift assistance for African peacekeepers in Darfur, and we helped 
secure a pledge of five tactical helicopters for UNAMID from the 
Government of Ethiopia. But you may recall that UNAMID con- 
tinues to plead with the international community for over 2 years 
for 18 medium-sized utility helicopters and about 400 personnel to 
fly them and maintain them. 

The missions in Chad and Congo also lack critical helicopter 
units to enable them quickly to deploy to areas where vulnerable 
civilians most need their help. 

And third, host governments often lack the security and rule of 
law capacities needed to take over successfully from U.N. peace- 
keepers when they leave. Let me flag one brief example. 

Liberia has made considerable progress during the last 6 years 
that UNMIL, the U.N. mission, has been on the ground. I saw this 
in May when I led a Security Council mission to Liberia. But Libe- 
ria’s army, police, justice system and prison systems are very weak. 
Poverty, unemployment and violent crime are high. Disputes over 
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land and ethnicity persist. The country’s hard-won progress would 
unravel if peacekeepers leave too soon. 

So it will take concerted action by many actors to meet these dif- 
ficult challenges facing U.N. peacekeeping. It will also take U.S. 
leadership in areas where we are uniquely able to provide it. The 
new administration is moving ahead swiftly on five particularly im- 
portant fronts. 

First, we are working with our fellow Security Council members 
to provide credible and achievable mandates for U.N. operations, 
and we are working on a Presidential statement with our partners 
that would outline a better process for formulating peacekeeping 
mandates and measuring progress in their implementation. 

We have demonstrated our commitment to resist endorsing 
unachievable or ill-conceived mandates. For example, by opposing 
in the present circumstances the establishment of a U.N. peace- 
keeping mission in Somalia. Peacekeeping missions are not always 
the right answer. Some situations require other types of U.N. au- 
thorized military deployments such as regional efforts or multi- 
national forces operating under the framework of a lead nation. 
And effective mediation needs to proceed and accompany all peace- 
keeping efforts if they are to succeed. 

Second, we are breathing new life into faltering peace processes 
where peacekeeping operations are currently deployed. Our objec- 
tive is to get the parties in fragile peace talks to abide by their 
commitments, to cooperate with peacekeepers and build mutual 
trust. Our most immediate priorities in Africa are Darfur and Su- 
dan’s North-South peace process, the Great Lakes region, and the 
Horn of Africa. 

Third, we will do more to help expand the pool of willing and ca- 
pable troop and police contributors. Our immediate priority is to 
help secure the capabilities that the missions in Darfur, Chad and 
the Democratic Republic of Congo need to better protect civilians 
under eminent threat, but we are also pursuing more long-term ef- 
forts. 

Since 2005, the U.S. Global Peace Operations Initiative, or GPOI, 
and its African component, ACOTA, have focused on training the 
peacekeepers needed to meet the spike in global demand. And as 
of this month the program had trained more than 81,000 peace- 
keepers and helped deploy nearly 50,000 of them to peacekeeping 
operations around the world. 

We must also prime the pump to generate even more peace- 
keepers. Other countries willingness to provide troops and police is 
likely to increase if they see that key Security Council members, 
including the United States, not only value their sacrifice, but re- 
spect their concerns. The United States, for our part, is willing to 
consider directly contributing more military observers, military 
staff officers, civilian police and other civilian personnel, including 
more women I should note, to U.N. peacekeeping operations. We 
will also explore ways to provide additional enabling assistance to 
peacekeeping mission either by ourselves or together with partners. 

Fourth, we will help build up host governments’ security sectors 
and rule of law institutions as part of an overall peace-building 
strategy. Our immediate priorities in this regard are Haiti, Liberia, 
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and the DRC; three places where such efforts could help let U.N. 
peacekeeping missions depart sooner. 

As a host government capacity grows, the role of a U.N. mission 
can he reduced, hut we will not he rushed out of lasting results. 
We have made it abundantly clear to our Security Council partners 
that while we seek to lessen the peacekeeping load as appropriate, 
we will not support arbitrary or abrupt efforts to downsize or ter- 
minate missions. 

And finally, the United States will pursue a new generation of 
peacekeeping reforms from the U.N. Secretariat. We support re- 
forms that help achieve economies of scale and realize cost savings; 
that strengthen oversight transparency and accountability; that im- 
prove field personnel and procurement systems; that strengthen 
the process of mission planning, reduced deployment, delays and 
encourage stronger mission leadership; and clarify the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of all U.N. actors in the field and at headquarters. 

The administration is also encouraging reform efforts that ele- 
vate performance standards and prevent fraud and abuse, includ- 
ing sexual exploitation. The U.N. has taken several critical steps 
in recent years to establish and implement a zero tolerance policy 
for sexual exploitation and abuse by U.N. peacekeeping personnel, 
including establishing a well-publicized code of conduct and cre- 
ating conduct and discipline units in the field to perform training, 
carry out initial investigations, and support victims. The adminis- 
tration strongly supports these measures and we will remain vigi- 
lant to ensure that they are implemented effectively. 

Chairman Berman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen and distin- 
guished members, I hope that this provides a helpful starting point 
for our discussions today. It is pragmatism and a clear sense of 
America’s interests that drives us to support U.N. peacekeeping, 
and it is also pragmatism and principle that drive us to pursue 
critical reforms in this important national security tool. We need 
peacekeeping missions that are planned well, deployed quickly, 
budgeted realistically, equipped seriously, led ably, and ended re- 
sponsibly. 

I look forward to your questions, your good counsel, and your 
continued support as we work together to build a more secure 
America and a more peaceful world. It is a pleasure to be with you. 
Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Rice follows:] 
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UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS” 

JULY 29, 2009 

Chairman Berman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, Distinguished Members of the 
Committee, thank you for convening this hearing on the opportunities and 
challenges for international peacekeeping operations, particularly in Africa. T 
deeply appreciate the Committee’s broad interest in these questions. 

I am particularly pleased to make my first appearance on the Hill as U.S. 

Permanent Representative to the UN to discuss an issue that has enjoyed such 
strong bipartisan support for more than sixty years. From the Truman 
Administration’s backing of the first dispatch of UN military observers to the 
Middle East in 1 948, to the Bush Administration’s support for unprecedented 
growth in UN peacekeeping between 2003 and 2008, the United States has 
repeatedly turned to UN peacekeeping as an essential instrument for advancing our 
security. 

Increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of peacekeeping is one of tlie Obama 
Administration’s highest priorities at the United Nations. As you know, seven of 
the UN’s 15 current peacekeeping operations are in Africa, accounting for some 
three-quarters of the military, police, and civilian peacekeepers that the UN has 
deployed world-wide. 

The Administration recognizes that many of today’s peacekeeping operations face 
significant limitations and challenges. But we believe it is important to continue 
the long and bipartisan tradition of U.S. support for UN peacekeeping because, like 
our predecessors, we also know that it addresses pressing international needs and 
serves our national interests, 

UN Peacekeeping Is in Our National Interest 

There are five compelling reasons why it is in the U.S. national interest to invest in 
UN peacekeeping. 
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First, UN peacekeeping delivers real results in conflict zones. UN peacekeepers 
can provide the political and practical reassurances warring parties need to agree to 
and implement an effective cease-fire. Their deployment can help limit or stop the 
escalation of anned conflict and stave off wider war. But today’s UN operations do 
much more than just observe cease-fires. They provide security and access for 
humanitarian aid to reach the sick, the hungry, the vulnerable, and the desperate. 
They help protect vulnerable civilians and create the conditions that will let 
refugees return home. And, they help emerging democracies hold elections and 
strengthen the rule of law. 

Many countries are more peaceful and stable today due to past and current UN 
peacekeeping efforts. They include Namibia, El Salvador, Cambodia, and 
Mozambique. More recently, UN peacekeepers helped avert an explosion of 
ethnic violence in Bumndi, extend a fledgling government’s authority in Sierra 
Leone, keep order in Liberia, and take back Cite Soleil from lawless gangs in Haiti. 
All of these countries, I should note, now enjoy democratically elected 
govemments. 

The U.S. appreciates these efforts — both becatise they offer millions of people tlie 
prospect of a more secure, prosperous, and dignified future and because they 
advance U.S. national security interests. With the help of UN peacekeeping, war- 
tom states are able to better provide for their citizens and better meet tlieir 
international commitments and obligations, including protecting their borders; 
policing their territory; halting the flow of illicit arms, drags and trade; and 
denying sanctuary to transnational terrorist groups such as al-Qaida. 

UN peacekeepers also continue to play their more traditional role as cease fire 
monitors. This function remains extremely important - often providing the cover 
and confidence that states and non-state actors need to stop fighting and disengage 
their forces. We have witaessed this again and again over the decades - in 
Kashmir in 1949, the Suez crisis in 1956, Cyprus in 1964, the Golan Heights in 
1974, Central America in 1989, and the Great Lakes in 1999. 

Second, UN peacekeeping allows us to share the burden of creating a more 
peaceful and secure world. America simply cannot send our anned forces to 
every comer of the globe whenever war breaks out. Today, UN peacekeeping 
enlists the contributions of some 1 18 countries, which provide more than 93,000 
troops and police to 15 different UN operations. 
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Many countries have stepped up impressively. African countries such as Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Nigeria, Rwanda, and Senegal now provide most of the 
uniformed personnel in the seven UN peacekeeping operations on their continent. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uaiguay supply thousands of troops and police for the 
UN mission in Haiti. Italy and France together have contributed more than 4,000 
troops to the UN force in Lebanon. Countries from Asia and the Pacific have 
provided the majority of the UN peacekeepers in Timor-Leste for the past decade. 

As this suggests, countries come forward with personnel, by and large, because 
they have a clear stake in international peace and stability, especially in their own 
regions. But regional actors often cannot supply the numbers and capabilities that 
a given UN mission demands. Over the past decade, UN peacekeeping operations 
have often included battle-tested troops from Pakistan, Bangladesh, and India — by 
far the three largest contributors to UN operations, together providing almost 
30,000 unifonned personnel and accounting for about a third of the UN troops and 
police deployed in Africa. Other countries — such as Nepal, Jordan, and, more 
recently, China and Indonesia — have increasingly demonstrated the ability and will 
to send large numbers of unifonned personnel to UN missions across the globe. 

We are grateful for all their efforts to help forge a safer, more decent world. 

This is burden sharing at its most effective: The United States currently 
contributes 93 military and police persoimel to UN peacekeeping missions — 
approximately 0,1 percent of all uniformed UN personnel deployed worldwide. 
Sixty-five countries contribute more than the United States, including the other 
four permanent members of the Security Council: China with 2,153; France with 
1,879; Russia with 328; and the United Kingdom with 283. Many of these 
countries recognize the current factors that constrain our ability to play a more 
robust, direct role in peacekeeping. At the same time, they appreciate both the 
professionalism of the personnel that we do contribute and the significant enabling 
support we provide in such areas as training, equipping, and transportation of UN 
units. 

Third, UN peacekeeping is cost-effective. The total cost of UN peacekeeping is 
expected to exceed $7.75 billion this year. Yet, large as this figure is, it represents 
less than 1 percent of global military spending. 

The United States contributes slightly more than a quarter of the annual costs for 
UN peacekeeping. The European Union countries and Japan together pay more 
than half the UN’s peacekeeping bill. We estimate that the U.S. share of the Fiscal 
Year 2009 costs will reach $2.2 billion. We are grateful to Congress for the 
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appropriations that will enable us to make our payments in full during Fiscal Year 
2009, as well as address arrears accraed from 2005 to 2008. 

$2.2 billion is a lot of money, but the costs of inaction would likely be far greater, 
in both blood and treasure. That is particularly true if the absence of peacekeeping 
today were to compel us to resort to U.S. military intervention later on. According 
to a 2006 Government Accountability Office analysis, the U.S. contribution to the 
UN peacekeeping mission in Haiti was $116 million for the first 14 months of the 
operation — roughly an eighth of the cost of a unilateral American mission of the 
same size and duration. That works out to 12 cents on the dollar — money that 
seems particularly well-spent when one recalls that the arrival of UN peacekeepers 
in Haiti let American troops depart without leaving chaos in their wake. UN blue 
helmets did the same thing to help us avoid a lengthy U.S. troop deployment in 
Liberia. Knowing that the Security Council had authorized deployment of a UN 
peacekeeping mission, U.S. troops handed over to Nigerian forces, who came 
under the UN flag two months later. 


Fourth, the United Nations is uniquely able to mount multi-faceted missions. 

We have learned in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere how important it is to have an 
integrated, comprehensive approach. The UN has particular expertise here: it can 
pull political, military, police, humanitarian, human rights, electoral, and 
development activities together under the leadership of a single individual on the 
ground. And this involvement can be critical even in cases where the UN does not 
provide the troops; largely civilian UN missions in Kosovo, Iraq, and Afghanistan 
have assumed vitally important civilian and police responsibilities, working 
alongside U.S., NATO, and other forces. The Special Representatives of the UN 
Secretary-General who head these operations often play indispensable roles — 
mediating disputes, advising fledgling democracies, coordinating international 
assistance, and leading UN efforts in country. 

Fifth, sometimes warring parties won’t let other outside actors in — except for 

the UN. Govermnents, rebels, warlords, and other antagonists often don’t want 
foreign forces in their country. But the UN’s universal character and unique 
legitimacy can make it a little easier for some governments to decide to let 
constructive outsiders in. The UN’s unmatched ability to draw forces from a range 
of coimtries and to choose effective, trusted international mission leaders can 
provide further reassurance. And the UN’s political and development tools reduce 
the potential that peacekeepers will be seen as occupiers. 
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All of these factors make UN peacekeeping an effective and dynamic instrument 
for advancing U.S. interests. It relieves the burden on our brave men and women 
in unifonn. It saves American lives and American dollars over the long run. It 
brings to bear unique expertise, versatility, and credibility. And it is often the only 
available option. As a veto-wielding pennanent member of the Security 
Council, the U.S. exercises full control over where and when a UN operation is 
established, and what tasks it is authorized to perform. Once we decide to adopt a 
peacekeeping mandate, it is in our national interest to promote its successful 
implementation. 

The Key Challenges in UN Peacekeeping 

At the same time, we must be clear about the very real challenges facing UN 
peacekeeping, especially its missions in Africa. Let me highlight three of tliem. 

First, the sheer volume and growth of peacekeeping has put the UN and its 
missions under severe strain. Over the past six years, the UN has had to launch 
or expand eight missions in rapid succession. In 2003, the UN had about 36,000 
uniformed persoimel deployed around the world. Today, it has more than 93,000. 
And maintaining over 90,000 troops in the field requires training, preparing, and 
deploying a much larger number, in light of troop rotations every six months to one 
year. 

This has meant drawing upon and supporting hundreds of thousands of military 
personnel. And during the same period, the UN has had to recmit tens of thousands 
of civilian personnel, including political officers, lawyers, human rights monitors, 
procurement experts, and logisticians. 

UN officials are the first to acknowledge that it has been difficult to generate, 
recruit, and deploy the numbers of personnel required, while keeping quality high 
and ongoing improvements on track. A series of initiatives started in 2000 greatly 
enhanced the UN’s administrative and logistical support capabilities, but they 
never envisaged the scale and scope of today’s deployments. To take just one 
example, the 2000 reforms did not anticipate that, nine years later, UN 
peacekeeping operations would operate afleet of 270 aircraft and 1 7,350 vehicles, 
consume $1.75 million of fuel and 11 million liters of water every day, or require 
more than 17,000 procurement transactions valued at some $1.43 billion in 2008 
alone. 
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Tn 2007, UN member states approved UN Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon’s 
proposals for further peacekeeping restructuring: doubling the number of senior 
peacekeeping managers at UN Headquarters, creating a new Department of Field 
Support and funding a few Inmdred additional positions to help manage the 
dramatic rise in activity. But as anyone who has ever run a large organization 
knows, managing restructuring, change, and growth simultaneously is a daunting 
challenge for the most capable and adaptable organizations. The UN has struggled 
to keep up through this period. Some key posts have only recently been filled, and 
many core business processes are still under review. The UN Departments of 
Peacekeeping Operations and Field Support have been beefed up on paper, but it 
will take time before the full tangible benefits materialize. There is still much 
more to be done. 

Second, the UN is being asked to take on harder, riskier operations — often 
without the support and capabilities it needs from member states. The 

Security Council has recently given some very ambitious mandates to 
peacekeeping operations in Africa, such as protecting civilians under the threat of 
physical violence — including sexual violence — in vast and populous territories 
with limited infrastructure, faltering peace processes, ongoing hostilities, and 
imcooperative host governments. 

Consider the difficulty of trying to tamp down the embers of the North-South 
conflict in Sudan, which has claimed the lives of more than 2 million Sudanese. 

The UN Mission in Sudan, or UNMIS, was established to help implement the 2005 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA), which brought an end to decades of 
fighting. But the implementation of the CPA, in letter and in spirit, remains 
incomplete, and the parties continue to disagree on such issues as sharing power, 
distributing wealth and resources, and setting boundaries. So the North-South 
peace process is precarious. UNMIS depends on key international and regional 
actors to encourage the parties to abide by their commitments and address 
outstanding issues that could have grave implications for the future of Sudan. 

The world is also asking a great deal of UNAMID, the hybrid African Union-UN 
mission in Darfur. Darfur is about the size of California, with a pre-war population 
of 6.5 million. Only twenty thousand peacekeepers are inherently limited in their 
ability to patrol territory so vast, and to protect so many civilians. Imagine how 
much more difficult their task becomes when the host government actively hinders 
their efforts, the parties balk at cease-fire talks, and the peacekeepers are deployed 
below their full operating capacity. 
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The Govemment of Sudan has repeatedly failed to cooperate with international 
peacekeepers and huinanitarian workers, denying them freedom of movement and 
access, refusing entry visas for desperately needed personnel, blocking the delivery 
of critical logistics support, and even, on March 4, expelling 13 international non- 
governmental organizations and revoking the registrations of three Sudanese aid 
agencies that were doing lifesaving work to feed, shelter, and heal those huddled in 
Darfur’s refugee camps. Wliile President Obama’s Special Envoy for Sudan, 
General Scott Gration, helped persuade the Govemment of Sudan to let four new 
humanitarian NGOs in, we continue to urge Khartoum to fill the gaps in critical 
humanitarian aid services and to improve its cooperation with UNAMID. 

At this moment, UNAMID has only 69 percent of the 1 9,500 troops it was 
authorized to field and only 45 percent of its authorized police strength of 6,400. 
Providing logistics support to these troops is an additional challenge. Key supplies 
are brought through a single port. Port Sudan, on the other side of the country from 
the UN mission’s headquarters in El-Fasher. Bureaucratic delays at customs are 
frequent. Then, the goods need to be transported over 1,200 miles on barely 
passable roads — about the same distance from Washington, DC, to Dallas, Texas, 
And UNAMID is not alone in facing logistics challenges and troop shortfalls: the 
UN mission across the border in Chad, MINURCAT, functions in equally remote 
locations and is now deployed at 46 percent, with European Union forces bridging 
the gap. The UN mission in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, MONUC, is 
yet to obtain and deploy the additional 3,000 troops that the Security Council 
authorized in November; they are expected to arrive in the next two to three 
months. 

Beyond deployed strength, a peacekeeping force’s capacity to operate effectively 
depends on several other factors, many of which are in short supply in the missions 
in Darfur, Chad, and the Democratic Republic of Congo. These factors include 
robust command-and-control arrangements; adequate training and equipment for 
the troops; the capacity to rapidly deploy and move forces in theater; readily 
available medical, engineering, intelligence, and aviation — particularly helicopter 
— units; and perhaps most importantly, the peacekeepers’ capacity and 
determination to defend themselves and their mission mandate. 

The United States has provided over $100 million worth of heavy equipment and 
training, as well as $17 million wortli of airlift assistance, for African peacekeepers 
in Darfur. We helped secure a pledge of five tactical -helicopters for UNAMID 
from the Govemment of Ethiopia. But you may recall that UNAMID has been 
pleading with the international community for two years for 18 mediiun-sized 
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utility helicopters and about 400 personnel to fly and maintain them — still to no 
avail. The missions in Chad and the Democratic Republic of Congo also lack 
critical helicopter units to enable them to quickly deploy to areas where vulnerable 
civilians need their help most. 

Third, host governments often lack the security and rule-of-law capacities 
needed to take over successfully from the UN peacekeepers when they depart. 

Let me offer just a few examples. Liberia has made considerable progress during 
the six years that the UN Mission, UNMIL, has been on the ground — as I saw for 
myself in May, when I led a UN Security Coimcil mission there. But Liberia still 
has far to go. The will to pursue peace and development is present at the highest 
level of government, but the state capacity to sustain it is not. Liberia’s army, 
police, justice, and prisons systems are very weak; poverty, unemployment, and 
violent crime are high; disputes over land and ethnicity persist. The country’s 
hard- won progress could unravel if UN peacekeepers leave too soon. 

Even more daunting challenges face the Democratic Republic of the Congo — a 
vast country tlie size of the United States east of the Mississippi, with a population 
nearly twice that of California. The DRC has scant paved roads and few 
functioning courts, prisons, or municipal governments. Its national army and police 
have only recently been cobbled together, sometimes by bringing togetlier fonner 
foes. Few security personnel are educated; most are barely paid, if at all. The 
country also suffers from a culture of impunity, where illegal arnied groups, as 
well as members of the armed forces (FARUC) and national police, are responsible 
for staggering numbers of cases of horrific sexual violence and human rights 
abuses. 

The Administration strongly supports the steps that the UN mission in the DRC has 
taken to better protect civilians from rape, assault, and murder, including Joint 
Protection Teams, rapid-response cells, and quick-reaction military units. But 
Congolese security institutions will have to be significantly strengthened and the 
rule of law significantly deepened to make a lasting difference. 

Our Strategy for the Wav Forward 

It will take concerted action by many actors to meet the difficult challenges facing 
UN peacekeeping. It will also take U.S. leadership — in areas where we are 
uniquely able to provide it. The new Administration is already moving on six 
particularly important fronts. 
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First, we are working with our fellow Security Council members to provide 
credible and achievable mandates for UN peacekeeping operations. We are 

also currently negotiating a Presidential Statement that would outline a better 
process for formulating peacekeeping mandates, and measuring progress in their 
implementation. 

We have demonstrated our commitment to resist unachievable or ill-conceived 
mandates by opposing in present circumstances the establishment of a UN 
peacekeeping operation in Somalia. Peacekeeping missions are not always the right 
answer; some situations require other types of military deployments, such as UN 
authorized regional efforts or regional or multinational forces operating under the 
framework of a lead nation. UN peacekeepers cannot do everything and go 
everywhere. There are limits to what they can accomplish, especially in the midst 
of a full-blown war or in the face of opposition from the host government. And 
effective mediation must precede and accompany all peacekeeping efforts, if they 
are to succeed. Thus, we are urging the Council to continue to weigh the full range 
of responses to a given challenge. 

At the same time, poorly anned and disorganized gangs, rebel groups, and otliers 
outside a peace process should not be allowed to thwart a peacekeeping mandate or 
block a UN deployment. That is why the Security Council often must autliorize 
peacekeepers to use appropriate force to defend themselves and fulfill their 
mandate, including protecting civilians under imminent threat of violence. They 
must be willing and able to do so. 

Second, we are breathing new life into faltering peace processes where 
peacekeeping operations are currently deployed. Our objective is to get the 
parties in fragile peace talks to abide by their commitments, cooperate with 
peacekeepers, and build mutual trust. 

Our most immediate priorities in Africa are Darfur and Sudan’s North-South peace 
process, the Great Lakes region, and the Horn of Africa. Sudan Special Envoy 
Oration is working closely with the UN-AU Joint Chief Mediator, Djibril Bassole, 
to reenergize the Darfur peace process. He has traveled extensively to the region 
and met with representatives from Chad, Qatar, Egypt, Libya, and other parties, 
such as China, that can influence Kliartouin and Darfur’s rebels. Special Envoy 
Oration has also worked tirelessly to reinvigorate the Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement and resolve the issues that might tlu'eaten a sustainable, long-term 
peace. His efforts include recently hosting a conference on this subject in 
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Washington that was attended by more than 30 countries and organizations. And 
last week he helped to smooth all parties’ acceptance of the potentially explosive, 
but thankfully well accepted ruling of the Permanent Court of Justice on the 
disputed Abyei region. 

We also seek to support the work of MINURCAT, the UN mission in the Central 
African Republic and Chad. Established in 2007 out of recognition that the Darfur 
conflict has important regional dimensions, the long-tenn success of MINURCAT 
relies heavily on improved relations between the governments of Sudan and Chad. 
So the United States continues to urge both countries to implement the May 3 
Doha accord and honor their previous agreements. U.S. officials have also met at 
the highest levels with Sudanese and Chadian officials, as well as other 
international actors, to push the parties to end cross-border support for the warring 
factions and demonstrate a commitment to noimal relations. 

Improved relations between the Democratic Republic of the Congo and Rwanda 
played a key role in defusing the crisis in the eastern DRC last year. The United 
States welcomed this development and encouraged President Kabila of the DRC 
and President Kagame of Rwanda to broaden and deepen their countries’ 
relationship. Further rapprochement would help create the conditions in tlie eastern 
DRC that would allow for MONUC to reduce its size, and ultimately depart. 

Wliere such diplomatic efforts, pursued with many other partners, succeed, they 
will dramatically improve the safety of civilians menaced by physical violence, 
including sexual and gender-based violence, in Darfur, the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, and elsewhere. But the U.S. can afford no illusions. Some of the actors 
involved have long histories of lofty pledges and paltry results. We will not take 
merely the word of those who have committed genocide and crimes against 
humanity. We will insist on verifiable, significant and lasting action before we 
offer meaningful rewards. 

Third, we will do more to help expand the pool of willing and capable troop 
and police contributors. Our immediate priority is to help secure the capabilities 
that the missions in Darfur, Chad, and the Democratic Republic of Congo need to 
better protect civilians under imminent threat. But we are also pursuing more 
long-term efforts. 

Since 2005, the U.S. Global Peace Operations Initiative, or GPOl, and its African 
component, ACOTA, have focused on training the peacekeepers needed to meet 
the spike in global demand. As of June 30, the program had trained more than 
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81 ,000 peacekeepers and helped deploy nearly 50,000 of them to peacekeeping 
operations around the world. More than 10,000 of these forces are deployed or 
will deploy imminently to Darfur, and another six thousand to the DRC. In 
February, ACOTA started training troops bound for Chad, in addition to non- 
African missions, such as in Lebanon. 

Nonetheless, we recognize that more attention to quality and sustainability are 
needed. So we have shifted GPOI’s focus toward helping develop the ability of 
troop-contributing countries to be fully self-sufficient. We are training trainers. 

This approach, over time, will consistently yield higher numbers of capable 
peacekeepers. We must also do more to ensure that peacekeepers have access to 
vital equipment, particularly in Africa. This means not only providing equipment 
packages, such as those provided to UNAMID-bound peacekeepers, but also 
supporting equipment facilities in Africa and elsewhere. 

The State Department’s Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement is 
also training tlie Fonned Police Units, or FPUs, that are so urgently needed in 
peacekeeping missions today. GPOl also helps meet this need through its support 
for the Center of Excellence for Stability Police Units (COESPU), located in Italy. 
Productive as these efforts have been, they are not enough. The Administration 
intends to develop more Formed Police Unit capacities in willing countries and 
help provide the infrastructure and material for FPUs in countries that are 
interested in increasing their support for UN peacekeeping. 

Still, several UN missions need much more help than that. For this reason, the 
Administration is exploring the possibility of partnering with nations that share 
both an interest in seeing UN peacekeeping succeed and who possess some of the 
key assets needed by UN operations, such as tactical helicopters, engineers, highly 
mobile infantry units, and Formed Police Units that specialize in crowd control. 

We expect an exploratory meeting to be held in the fall. 

We must also prime the pump to generate more peacekeepers. Other countries’ 
willingness to provide troops and police is likely to increase if they see that key 
Security Council members, including the United States, not only value their 
sacrifice but respect their concerns. We will intensify our dialogue with current and 
potential troop- and police-contributing nations — to better understand their 
concerns and to spell out our expectations. Our top priorities will be talks with 
states or regional groupings that could contribute combat-ready, battalion and 
brigade-size forces — the all-important units that could join, reinforce, or buy time 
for UN peacekeepers during a crisis. 
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The United States, for its part, is willing to consider directly contributing more 
military observers, military staff officers, civilian police, and other civilian 
personnel — including more women — to UN peacekeeping operations. We will also 
explore ways to provide enabling assistance to peacekeeping missions, either by 
ourselves or together with partners. 

Fourth, we will consider ways to do more to build up host governments’ 
security sectors and rule-of-law institutions. Our immediate priorities are Haiti, 
Liberia, and the DRC — three places where such efforts could help let UN 
peacekeeping missions depart sooner. But in all three countries, the road to 
success will not be a short one. In Haiti, our bilateral assistance is aligned with the 
Haitian government’s priorities of economic growth and sustainable development, 
and supports refonn of the judiciary and strengthening of the Haitian National 
Police. The Administration is undertaking a comprehensive review of our 
assistance to Haiti to identify ways it could have greater and more lasting impact. 

Liberia has made some progress establishing its Armed Forces, with the help of the 
United States. Now, we need to turn greater attention to assisting the Liberian 
govermnent to strengthen and reform its police and justice sectors, which are 
lagging behind. 

In the DRC, the United States and otir European Union partners are expending 
considerable resources to train and equip local soldiers and police, including to 
respond more effectively to sexual and gender based violence (SGBV). Important 
as these train and equip programs are, they are not enough. The DRC needs a 
comprehensive plan for meeting the oversight, management, and resource 
requirements of the security sector, especially the Anned Forces of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (FARDC). We need to work with international partners to help 
the Congolese elaborate and implement it. 

As a host government’s capacities grow, the role of a UN mission can be reduced. 
But we will not be rushed out of lasting results. We have made it abundantly clear 
to our Security Council partners that while we seek to lessen the UN’s 
peacekeeping load, as appropriate, we will not support arbitrary or abmpt efforts to 
downsize or tenninate missions. 

Fifth, will continue close collaboration between the UN and regional 
organizations, especially the African Union (AU). Without sufficient support 
for regional operations, the road to successful UN operations can be longer and 
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more treacherous. Regionally-run peacekeeping operations can sometimes be an 
effective early component of efforts to bring stability to a conflict zone. We will 
therefore continue to help to strengthen the AU in several areas including mission 
management, logistics, budgeting, and meeting equipment standards. 

We are also willing to share with our African partners best practices, doctrine and 
lessons learned from the experiences of the Civilian Response Corps in the Office 
of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabilization. The Civilian Response 
Corps is preparing a cadre of trained civilian experts, from eight federal agencies 
and departments, who could deploy when needed to assist in critical reconstruction 
and stabilization efforts in Africa and elsewhere. 

And finally, the United States will pursue a new generation of peacekeeping 
reforms at the UN Secretariat. We will support reforms that help achieve 
economies of scale and realize cost savings; that strengthen oversight, 
transparency, and accountability; that improve field personnel and procurement 
systems; that strengthen the process of mission planning, that reduce deployment 
delays; that encourage stronger mission leadership; and that clarify the roles and 
responsibilities of all UN actors, in the field and at headquarters. 

The Administration will also encourage reform efforts that elevate perfonnance 
standards and prevent fraud and abuse, including sexual exploitation. The United 
States continues to play a leading role in international efforts to ensure tliat UN 
peacekeepers — military, police and civilian — neither exploit nor abuse the 
vulnerable people they have been sent to protect. The UN has taken several critical 
steps in recent years to establish and implement a zero-tolerance policy for sexual 
exploitation and abuse by UN peacekeeping personnel — including establishing a 
well-publicized code of conduct and creating Conduct and Discipline Units in the 
field to perform training, carry out initial investigations, and support victims. In 
recent days, the MONUC force commander sent a mission to the eastern 
Democratic Republic of the Congo to reinforce preventive measures against sexual 
exploitation and abuse by peacekeepers. The Administration strongly supports 
these measures, and we will remain vigilant to ensure that they are implemented 
effectively. 

Finally, another key reform area that often gets short shrift is, simply, leadership. 
The right UN Special Representatives, commanders and managers can make all the 
difference in the world. They can point to dangers that others may not see; spur 
action that some wish to shirk; cool the fury of those bent on war; and solve 
problems that defeat others. Some truly extraordinary individuals have served and 
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are serving the UN, but there aren’t enough of them. We must do more to identify, 
support, and empower the commanders and leaders that peacekeeping missions 
need in order to succeed, especially qualified women. 

Conclusion 


Chairman Berman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, Distinguished Members, 1 
hope that this provides a helpful starting place for our discussions today. It is 
pragmatism and a clear sense of America’s interests that drives us to support UN 
peacekeeping today. But it is also pragmatism and principle that drive us to pursue 
critical reforms of this important national security tool. We need peacekeeping 
missions that are planned well, deployed quickly, budgeted realistically, equipped 
seriously, led ably, and ended responsibly. I look forward to your good counsel and 
your continued support as we work together to build a more secure America and a 
more peaceful world. 

It’s a pleasure to be with you today. Thank you again. I look forward to your 
questions. 
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Chairman Berman. Well, thank you very much, Madam Ambas- 
sador, and I yield myself 5 minutes. 

You present both a compelling case for why peacekeeping is in 
so much of our interests as well as a recognition of serious prob- 
lems and a strategy for addressing those problems. I wanted to ask 
you just a couple of questions. Three issues I want to raise with 
you, and then give you a chance to comment. 

First, the issue in these conflicts that the soldiers use of rape as 
a weapon of war in Bosnia, Rwanda, Darfur, Congo, we need a 
mechanism to hold the individuals accountable for their crimes. 
Have you any thoughts on the question of whether a U.N. Charter 
could be amended to hold member states responsible for pros- 
ecuting their nationals who commit criminal acts while serving in 
international peacekeeping operation? Or in the alternative, should 
there be an international mechanism, a military tribunal estab- 
lished for these kinds of cases? 

The other issue I would like you to address, you touched on an 
interesting point in pointing out some of the priorities, particularly 
in Africa, for the sustaining and strengthening of peacekeeping op- 
erations, and then mentioning that Somalia was a case where that 
wasn’t appropriate, and I am curious. Could you expand on that a 
little bit, the notion of where it makes sense and where it doesn’t, 
in your mind? So with my remaining 3 minutes. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Two very impor- 
tant issues you raise. Let me begin with the first, about account- 
ability for sexual crimes and other abuses. I presume you mean to 
focus on peacekeeping, is that right? 

Chairman Berman. Well, I mean 

Ambassador Rice. Or do you mean criminals in war? 

Chairman Berman. Both. But let us start with the peacekeepers. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. 

Chairman Berman. You touched on the peace 

Ambassador Rice. The answers would be quite different. 

Chairman Berman. Okay. 

Ambassador Rice. First of all, obviously, the United States, the 
administration. Congress, we are all deeply concerned about the 
prevalence of rape as a crime of war. It is not a new phenomenon. 
Unfortunately, it is as old as time, but it is particularly egregious 
and strikingly prevalent in places like the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, which I visited recently in May, and spoke with victims of 
sexual abuse and rape. It is prevalent in Congo, Liberia, Sudan 
and elsewhere. These situations need to be addressed in a very se- 
rious way when they are committed by combatants as well as by 
peacekeepers. 

It is important to note that while there have been some very un- 
acceptable egregious instances of abuse by U.N. personnel, that is 
a very small fraction of the problem. The vast majority of peace- 
keepers, as Ms. Ros-Lehtinen pointed out, are responsible, prin- 
cipled, and are contributing to the protection of civilians, rather 
than the alternative. 

But where abuses occur by peacekeepers, there does need to be 
accountability which is why we have been so supportive of the 
U.N.’s zero tolerance policy, and its placement in the field of code 
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of conduct teams that can investigate, train, and enable mission 
leaders to hold personnel accountable and remove them. 

The present circumstance, however, is that every national gov- 
ernment, every troop contributing country is responsible ultimately 
for the prosecution and the disposition of its own troops in cases 
of crimes. That is, as you know, a privilege we jealously guard our- 
selves. So while I think it is certainly worth considering and ex- 
ploring what additional international legal mechanisms might be 
available to ensure that when perpetrators are identified and con- 
victed that they are in fact held accountable, we need to be realistic 
about what member states are prepared to allow their own per- 
sonnel to be subjected to in the form of international justice. It is 
analogous to the debate that we are all familiar with in this coun- 
try and elsewhere with respect to the International Criminal Court, 
which is a vehicle theoretically that might be appropriate in this 
instance. 

And so in talking about an amendment to the U.N. charter, we 
are talking about adoption by two-thirds of the member states of 
the General Assembly, and ratification by our own Senate. I think 
it is a high bar because if we were to sponsor it, we would have 
to be willing to subject ourselves to it. 

Chairman Berman. I take your point. My time has expired, and 
the 5 minutes is both — I would love to hear the answer to the So- 
malia issue, but I 

Ambassador Rice. I imagine somebody else will raise it and I 
will certainly address it specifically. 

Chairman Berman. All right. I am pleased to recognize Ms. Ros- 
Lehtinen for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for your testimony. Ambassador Rice. 

The first question — although it does not relate to peacekeeping — 
I would like to ask your views on the U.N. Human Rights Council 
and your plans for reforming this failed body. For example, a few 
months ago the council praised the Cuban tyranny’s human rights 
record, and it repeatedly condemns Israel. Its membership includes 
Cuba, Saudi Arabia, Russia, China. Over 80 percent of their coun- 
try-specific condemnations target Israel while Zimbabwe, for exam- 
ple, escapes scrutiny because it has serial human rights abusers on 
the panel. 

On Haiti, I recently traveled to Haiti with some of my south 
Florida congressional colleagues — Congressman Meeks, Wasser- 
man-Schultz, and Diaz-Balart — and we witnessed the important 
role played by the U.N. mission in Haiti. I strongly believe that the 
objectives and the success of the mission there are crucial to Haiti’s 
future as a stable democratic and prosperous nation, and this is 
what we hoped for Haiti. I also witnessed U.S. programs at work 
in Haiti. 

How is coordination going with the U.N. peacekeeping mission 
there to help ensure maximum impact and efficiency of our own ef- 
forts in Haiti, and how do you see the appointment of former Presi- 
dent Clinton as facilitating this coordination and helping to 
strengthen Haiti’s capacity to help its own people, and again move 
into a new phase marked by growth and stability? 
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And lastly, on Lebanon, there were repeated reports of UNIFIL 
engaging in anti-Israel, pro-Hezbollah behavior during Israel’s de- 
fensive war against Hezbollah in 2006. UNIFIL reportedly dis- 
played Israeli troop movements on its Web site. Last year, UNIFIL 
soldiers saluted a passing convoy that was bedecked by Hezbollah 
flags and carried the coffin and picture of a Hezbollah militant. 
UNIFIL has essentially shrugged off criticism of this outrageous 
behavior. What will the administration do to enforce accountability 
regarding these incidents and weed out potential Hezbollah sympa- 
thizers from this UNIFIL force? 

Thank you. Madam Ambassador. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen. I 
will do my best in the 2 V 2 minutes that I have to deal with those 
three questions, but it is going to be a challenge. Let me begin first 
with the Human Rights Council, and forgive me if I start talking 
fast to try to be responsive. 

We made the decision that the United States would be better off 
inside the Human Rights Council fighting for what we believe in, 
playing an active role in trying to call attention to those countries 
in the world that are the most egregious human rights abusers, 
and standing up against and actively pushing back on the out- 
rageous and ridiculous focus on Israel that has been the pattern in 
the Human Rights Council. 

We know very well that this is a body that has not lived up to 
its expectations, and that it is flawed. But we think the United 
States can best lead on human rights and democracy, which we 
care so deeply about, from within. We will play a very active and 
energetic role in focusing effort on those countries that deserve at- 
tention, and ensuring that there is balance and a reasonable ap- 
proach to the issue of Israel. From inside, we will work on the uni- 
versal periodic review mechanism, which is a good opportunity to 
deal with a number of countries we have a particular interest in, 
and we will be actively engaged in the review of the council in 2011 
to ensure that it is enhanced and improved. 

With respect to Haiti 

Chairman Berman. I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlelady have 1 additional minute just to finish. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. Does that mean I can talk a little 
less fast? 

Chairman Berman. No, fast is good, but you have a lot to cover 
here. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. I, too, had the privilege of visiting Haiti 
in recent months. I was with the Security Council delegation there 
in March, and in my judgment, this is a mission that is performing 
well and has done a tremendous job of helping to bring stability 
and security to parts of the country, particularly the slums of Port- 
au-Prince that were completely lawless, and creating the space for 
the police to be trained to take over a critical role in Haiti’s secu- 
rity. This is a mission that is, in my judgment, on track, and well 
led with good coordination among its civilian police and military 
elements. I was pleased to see American police officers serving with 
distinction and finding their work to be a very worthwhile contribu- 
tion. 
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With respect to President Clinton, I think that Haiti and indeed 
the United Nations and the United States are blessed to have 
somebody of his commitment and stature actively engaged in sup- 
porting Haiti. He will, among other things, help with Haiti’s eco- 
nomic development and bring attention, and I hope investors and 
resources, to Haiti at this critical point. Getting Haiti on its feet 
economically and reducing poverty is a critical element of success, 
as you well know. 

With respect to Lebanon, I share your concerns about the inci- 
dents that you have raised. We clearly have cause for even greater 
concern in recent days with the explosion of the arms cache which 
we believe to have been in violation of 1701, likely sponsored by 
Hezbollah. We think that there is reason for continued vigilance 
and scrutiny not only with respect to violations of 1701 and the 
arms embargo, and we will do that and continue to do that, but we 
will also ensure that UNIFIL and its troop contributors act in a 
fashion consistent with their mandate and their purpose. 

Many of these troop contributors, as you know, are some of our 
closest allies and partners. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentlelady has expired. The 
chairman of the Africa and Global Health Subcommittee, Mr. 
Payne, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, and let me welcome you. Dr. 
Rice, and I am so pleased that you have been appointed to your po- 
sition. Your background as assistant secretary and national secu- 
rity at Brookings Institute really prepared you well for the position, 
and from what I have gotten from other member states your pres- 
ence there has changed the image of the U.S., and I really appre- 
ciate that. Let me also commend you for the work you did on 
Human Rights Commission to insert the United States again in. 
We know that there is still a lot of work to be done, but it is far 
from where it used to be, and the fact that you had the courage 
to present United States in the election, which is won maybe 97 
percent of available votes show that your judgment was right. 

I certainly also appreciate the work you did on making the Dur- 
ban Conference, you know, less stringent. I certainly believe we 
should have participated, but I think that your work there made 
the conference better. My position is, we know what Ahmadinejad 
is going to say. He says it every year. I think if someone is there 
to refute what he says makes more sense than no one there to an- 
swer it; or if you dare, you walk out. We confront in my city in my 
town where I grew up, we sit eye to eye with our enemy, and we 
do battle. We do not become invisible. 

Let me just ask a quick question, two quick ones. One, some 
countries say that they are unable to have troops because of the 
wet lease issue where in many instances the troops are not fully 
prepared with equipment and so forth. Is the U.N. looking at how 
you can assist countries that are willing to provide troops but do 
not have the equipment and uniforms or other things to provide? 

Secondly, as relates to Somalia, as you know that is probably one 
of the most important countries right now. If Somalia is lost to ex- 
tremists, it will be a disaster for the Horn, and therefore what can, 
number one, AU has the current mandate and their mandate is not 
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Chapter 7, so their troops cannot even fight back under the AU, is 
there any consideration to attempt to change the mandate for AU 
to U.N., and that there could be ample forces put in place because 
it is so key, and I think that with help from the U.N. that Sheikh 
Sharif Sheikh Ahmed’s troops if given the proper training will be 
able to defend themselves and defend Mogadishu and the general 
Somalia area, but they need help as Sheikh Sharif told me in my 
recent trip to Mogadishu. 

The hijackers have money because they get it from the shipping 
industry, and that whole group. The al-Shabob and Hezbollah, 
Islam — ^yes, Islam Balad — have funds from al-Qaeda, the govern- 
ment lacks the funds that they need, and so the enemies have the 
funds, but the government lacks it. 

So, is there any way that we can move that forward, and finally, 
will the mission in Haiti remain, and do you see development going 
with the new emphasis that the U.N. has with President Clinton 
being there so that development in some way can expand in Haiti? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Payne, and thank you for your 
kind comments about my service and for your long friendship and 
support on these very critical issues. I will try my best. 

Troop contributors lack of equipment is, as you know, a perennial 
challenge, particularly as we are searching for more and more 
troops and needing to look in different locations to find them. The 
U.N. has turned often to countries that have the will to contribute 
but may not have the resources, and they have sourced equipment 
externally to provide to such troop contingents. The United States 
has supported in certain instances, including in Darfur, the equip- 
ping of contingents so that they could deploy with what they need. 
It remains a challenge. It is far from perfect, but there are efforts 
to match troops with equipment packages so that they can be func- 
tional. 

I would like to come back to Somalia. Let me address Haiti 
quickly and say yes, I think the mission should stay there for some 
time, through at least the upcoming elections. I am hopeful that 
President Clinton’s leadership will be very constructive with re- 
spect to accelerating Haiti’s development. 

Chairman Berman. Just to balance it out, 1 additional minute, 
and then from now on remember questions/answers all in 5 min- 
utes so we might have to limit our questions in order to hear an- 
swers. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I was going 
to ask about Cote d’Ivoire if you have a second too. 

Ambassador Rice. Whoa. Okay. [Laughter.] 

Let me treat Somalia if I might because the chairman also asked 
about it, and I wasn’t able to touch on it. 

We are very concerned, obviously, about the situation in Somalia. 
We have an enormous stake in the survival of the transitional Fed- 
eral Government, and in the defeat of al-Shabaab, and other ex- 
tremist groups that are affiliated with al-Qaeda and are gravely 
imperiling the transitional Federal Government. That is why the 
United States has provided 80 tons of military equipment, includ- 
ing ammunition, to support the TFG; that is why we have been the 
principal supporter of AMISOM in funding its logistic support 
package. 
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AMISOM is playing a very important role even within the 
hounds of its mandate. It is helping to defend the TFG and we 
think that is vitally important. 

With respect to whether it is a circumstance ripe for U.N. peace- 
keeping, we think it is a circumstance where we need a credible se- 
curity support for the government. AMISOM has committed to play 
that role. We think it is the best approach at present because there 
is a history in Somalia, as you will recall, with the United Nations 
which isn’t entirely a happy one, to put it mildly. 

There is a tradition of really violent opposition to outsiders of all 
sorts. AMISOM has succeeded to a substantial extent in being ac- 
cepted by the population, particularly in Mogadishu. It has en- 
gaged in medical outreach and support, provision of services to the 
population. It is not viewed with the same skepticism and hostility 
that the U.N. might be. Additionally, we have just discussed the 
problem of giving the U.N. mandates that it cannot fulfill. This is 
a case where even AMISOM is not staffed at its full complement. 
So, to hand AMISOM over to the U.N. with the current deficit, as 
well as the gaps between the authorized strength and the actual 
troops available in Darfur and Congo would only be to exacerbate 
the problem. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. Now 
back to the 5-minute rule, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Just in time for me. 

Ambassador Rice, thank you for your testimony and for your 
leadership. Let me just say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, for the 
entirety of my 29 years in the House my support for U.N. peace- 
keeping has been strong and consistent, but not unqualified. Peace- 
keepers must always be on the side of protection, not some of the 
time but all of the time. So in my very limited time let me ask you 
to address two of my ongoing concerns, first on the issue of man- 
dates. 

Ambassador Williamson makes some 14 incisive observations 
that I agree with him on each and every one of them, including es- 
pecially the issue of mandates or rules of engagement. I will never 
forget, because I was very active in the Balkans, went over there 
many times during the Balkans War, was in Vukovar just before 
it fell, and the shame of Srebrenica where some 8,000 Bosniacs 
were slaughtered, and I have been back to Srebrenica several times 
since, in the so-called safe haven. Hopefully there were lessons 
learned with regards to UNPROFOR’s mandate which was very, 
very ineffective. 

I will never forget on a trip to Darfur meeting with a Major 
Ajumbo who was with the AU, he was also in the Balkans, and he 
said our rules of engagements here are very similar in terms of 
protection as they were in the Balkans. 

Now, we know the mandate or the rule of engagement has been 
changed. My hope is, and I would ask you to comment on this, 
whether or not in real terms it will really be all about protection. 

Secondly, on the issue of the Congo, the DR Congo, and the 
abuse of children especially by peacekeepers, held three hearings 
on this outrageous behavior. Jane Holl Lute, who is now back in 
the administration, was the U.N. Assistant Secretary General for 
mission support, she was outraged as were others in the U.N. She 
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said the blue helmets have become black and blue through self-in- 
flicted wounds in some of our number, and we will not sit idly by 
until the blue helmet is restored. 

Many good things were put into effect. Prince Zeid’s rec- 
ommendations have been followed, but only to some extent. The 
database, to the best of my knowledge, is not U.N.-wide, and 
maybe you want to comment on that. But my concern that I had, 
I visited Goma in 2008, and was shocked to learn that the 
UNOIOS, the U.N. Office of Internal Oversight Service had been 
redeployed out of Goma. Just today the general who operates the 
MONUC said that he is concerned that there are several cases of 
exploitation that have gone undetected, particularly in the remote 
areas, and I was told by the OIOS leadership in Goma right before 
they were redeployed out of the area, how can you investigate 
when you are not there, you know, in proximity to where the 
abuses are taking place. 

So my question would be is there an effort to get OIOS back to 
Goma? Are they back? I have been unable to discover whether or 
not they are back. And what can we do to really make zero toler- 
ance stick? 

At our hearings we kept hearing from — particularly the private 
witnesses — zero tolerance has really meant zero compliance, which 
I think is a bit of a hyperbole, but it does raise some serious ques- 
tions about the seriousness that this is being combatted. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Smith, and let me also thank 
you for your deep and longstanding concern about this whole pan- 
oply of issues. It is a concern that we share, and indeed the theme 
of your questions comes back to civilian protection, including that 
which is being perpetrated in the worst instances, rare but severe, 
by United Nations personnel, and you referenced both Darfur and 
Congo. Whether children or women, I think it is all, in effect, the 
same question. 

So, let me say this. In both Darfur and Congo mandates have 
been strengthened to focus very directly and specifically on the 
challenge of civilian protection, and this is — particularly in the case 
of Congo — the principal focus of MONUC now. I was there in May, 
and I saw some of the specific steps that the U.N. is taking to deal 
with this problem. In the Congo, as you know, the bulk of the vio- 
lence is being perpetrated by the FDLR, the LRA, some renegade 
elements of the FARDC, the Congolese forces. What MONUC is 
doing is creating joint civilian/military protection teams which are 
rapid response capable, so that in many areas of the Kivus they 
can reach civilians at risk within 7 minutes, which is a huge im- 
provement over the past. So there is an improved civilian protec- 
tion response capability that I was, frankly, surprised by and im- 
pressed by in parts of north Kivus. That is progress. 

With respect to zero tolerance and making that real on the 
ground, the U.N. has put investigative teams in place. I will check 
into your specific question of OIOS and get back to you, but the 
broad story is that there are real efforts underway to have the U.N. 
investigate itself and hold itself accountable. I am confident that 
this will yield improved results. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Written Response Received from the Honorable Susan E. Rice, U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Nations, to Question Asked During the 

Hearing by the Honorable Christopher H. Smith 

The Administration believes that UN peacekeepers must be held to the highest 
standard of conduct, and that they should be held accountable if they abuse the peo- 
ple they are there to protect. In order to promote the UN’s zero-tolerance policy, the 
UN has deployed Conduct and Discipline Units (CDU) in each mission to provide 
training for new arrivals on the UN’s code of conduct and disciplinary procedures. 
The CDUs publicize the code and reporting procedures, so that members of the pub- 
lic can report allegations of abuse. They review allegations and evidence, refer cases 
of minor misconduct to supervisors, and refer serious allegations to OIOS for crimi- 
nal investigation. CDU-handled cases include consensual relationships (if there is 
a “no fraternization” policy), violations of “out of bounds” regulations, and consorting 
with prostitutes. 

The UN’s Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) investigates allegations of 
serious offenses of all kinds, including sexual exploitation and abuse, fraud, serious 
misconduct, and other potentially criminal acts, and responds to requests for sup- 
port from UN agencies as well as from UN peacekeeping operations. OlOS currently 
has three permanent positions in the UN Organization Mission in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (MONUC): two investigators — one in Goma and one in 
Kinshasa — and one support staff member. In addition, there are 15 OIOS investiga- 
tors assigned to the regional hub in Nairobi currently operating on a pilot basis. In- 
vestigators are able to deploy to Goma from Nairobi more quickly than they can 
from Kinshasa. 

OIOS has proposed moving its investigators to regional hubs, both to reduce costs 
and to speed deployment of investigators as needed to field missions. This approach 
is also designed to give OIOS greater flexibility in positioning investigators in rela- 
tion to the volume and complexity of their caseload. In addition, OIOS believes that 
having a more centralized system improves recruitment of more qualified investiga- 
tors, allows expertise and best practices to be developed and shared, and increases 
efficiencies by shared services and availability. OIOS also believes that posting in- 
vestigators regionally rather than in missions helps to preserve objectivity. 

Rather than approving the proposal outright, the United States chose to support 
the pilot project in order to see how the regional hub system works in practice. We 
considered this approach prudent and will review results during the next round of 
budget discussions. Meanwhile, we are monitoring the situation closely. 

OIOS is currently investigating 31 allegations of sexual exploitation and abuse in- 
volving MONUC peacekeepers, including civilian, military and police personnel. 
Since these investigations are ongoing, OIOS cannot provide information on the se- 
verity or nature of the allegations. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentlelady from California, Ms. Woolsey, is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you very much, and what an honor to be 
with you. Ambassador Rice. 

I am going to change the subject just a little bit it is about the 
U.N. For a long time I have been a supporter of moving from mili- 
tary peacekeeping to what I call “Smart Power,” and I believe that 
fits right in with President Obama and Secretary Clinton’s mis- 
sions as well; a smart security platform where we move from the 
military into diplomacy and economic support, and health care, and 
alternatives to a military mission. 

So, I am going to segue that into something that I think is smart 
power, and I question why the United States doesn’t ratify the con- 
ventions, the U.N. conventions that we are becoming a very — a 
part of a very small group of holdouts in not ratifying the rights 
of the child, the discrimination against women, CEDAW and the 
Kyoto Convention on climate change, and I am not sure, did they 
sign the U.N. CRPD, the disabilities this week? The President 
signed it on Friday night in the White House. 

Ambassador Rice. He instructed me to sign it later this week. 
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Ms. WooLSEY. All right. 

Ambassador Rice. Yes, we will be signing. 

Ms. WooLSEY. All right. Well, you are setting a precedent, but 
could you tell me what is going on with — I mean, I can tell you that 
I have introduced CEDAW in the House because it is not ours, it 
is a Senate, but asking the Senate to do their part so that it could 
be ratified, and I have done this every Congress since 1993, and 
we have 123 co-sponsors on it this year alone. I mean, we want it 
ratified along with these other conventions. So my question is do 
you know what is happening with all of them? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. We share your commit- 
ment to effective employment of smart power, and also your belief 
that in a number of instances these treaties, particularly those 
which are critical to the respective human rights, advance our abil- 
ity not only to protect and promote human rights internationally, 
but enhance our smart power. Let me treat the three treaties that 
you raised with specificity. 

As I just mentioned, and as you can imagine, the administration 
is going through a process, as we get our personnel in place, of re- 
viewing a number of treaties that have not been ratified, some not 
signed, and some signed but not submitted for ratification. This is 
a lengthy legal process but we are pursuing it expeditiously. The 
first one to emerge from that review process has been the disabil- 
ities convention. As you mentioned, on Friday the President an- 
nounced our commitment to sign it. I will sign it tomorrow in New 
York, and we will look forward to Senate action on it. 

Ms. WooLSEY. Congratulations. 

Ambassador Rice. With respect to the CEDAW, as Secretary 
Clinton has said, as I have said, and others, this is an important 
treaty that the administration wants to see ratified, and ratified 
swiftly. I think we have strong champions of that in the Senate. 
I do not know when exactly it might be able to be considered, but 
we have certainly indicated informally, and we will ultimately do 
so formally, that this is an important priority for the administra- 
tion. 

The Convention on the Rights of the Child as you know was 
signed by the Clinton administration in 1995; 193 countries have 
ratified it. The United States and Somalia are the two countries 
that have not ratified it. It is a complicated treaty and we will have 
to consider whether we can adapt it to our very complex state and 
local laws. We are in the process, or we will soon launch a process 
I should say, of reviewing that treaty and considering whether or 
not we can craft a complex set of reservations that meet our con- 
cerns, and then make a decision on how to pursue that particular 
convention. Thank you. 

Ms. WoOLSEY. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Berman. Thank you, and Mr. Smith tells me he 
thinks it was President Bush who signed the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. 

Ambassador Rice. Well, I will certainly check. 

Mr. Smith. Will the gentleman yield? 

Ambassador Rice. It was 1995. 

Chairman Berman. The gentleman from California, Mr. Royce. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Ambassador Rice, good to see you again. It was nice to see you 
in New York, and I appreciate very much the working relationship 
we have had on issues regarding Africa in your previous positions. 

I was going to ask you about Eritrea, the concern there, ex- 
pressed to me by different ambassadors from sub-Saharan Africa 
now that the AU has gone on record with kind of an unprecedented 
step of asking for sanctions on Eritrea because they are training 
these jihadists that end up killing African Union troops in Somalia. 
They would like to know what we could do — maybe up in New 
York — regarding this new problem, or old probably actually, but 
one which has taken on an increasing toll. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Royce, and thank you for your 
kind words. I certainly have been grateful for our cooperation over 
the years, and I, too, enjoyed our time together in New York. 

I am glad you raise the issue of Eritrea because it is a timely 
and topical issue in our deliberations in New York. We have consid- 
ered Eritrea twice in the last month in the Security Council, both 
in the context of Somalia and Djibouti, and I will share here and 
repeat essentially what I said in New York. The United States is 
deeply concerned and very frustrated with Eritrea’s behavior in So- 
malia where it is arming, supporting, funding al-Shabaab and 
other extremist elements, and undermining the security of the 
transitional Federal Government which, as I mentioned earlier, is 
important to our national security. Eritrea is taking steps at desta- 
bilizing Somalia and the region, which has a direct impact on our 
security and that of others. It is unacceptable, and we will not tol- 
erate it, nor will other members of the Security Council. We take 
note that the EGAD and African Union called for sanctions. This 
is indeed, as you point out, highly unusual. We will continue to dis- 
cuss with colleagues in the Security Council appropriate measures, 
including potentially sanctions, against Eritrea for its actions in 
Somalia. 

There is another issue, however: Djibouti. The Security Council 
passed a resolution following Eritrea’s incursion into Djibouti and 
the killing of 40 Djiboutian soldiers in a border incident last year. 
The council demanded that Eritrea acknowledge this dispute and 
act to resolve it. Djibouti has upheld its obligations. Eritrea has 
not. It has essentially stiffed and stonewalled the U.N. and others 
on this. 

The United States and the new administration had hoped, and 
continues to hope, that there may be a window for improved rela- 
tions with Eritrea; that Eritrea will step back from its destabilizing 
activities in Somalia and the broader region, and return to a more 
constructive role. 

We have tried to convey that message very directly to the Gov- 
ernment of Eritrea and they seem not to be particularly receptive 
to hearing it from us or others. As I said in New York, there is a 
very short window for Eritrea to signal through its actions that it 
wishes a better relationship with the United States, and indeed the 
wider international community. If we do not see signs of that sig- 
nal in short order, I can assure you that we will be taking appro- 
priate steps with partners in Africa and the Security Council to 
take cognizance of Eritrea’s actions both in Somalia and in the 
wider region. 
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Mr. Royce. Thank you, Ambassador Rice. 

One step we could take would be to put Eritrea back — put them 
on the list of state sponsors of terrorism, but let me go to another 
issue. 

The issue in Cyprus, it seems that the Greek Cypriots, Turkey 
Cypriots probably would work out a resolution of some type, but 
there are 40,000 Turkish soldiers on the island, and it would seem 
to me that if the United States could persuade Turkey that this 
standing army is not needed for any legitimate security purpose, 
and to draw that force down, it could go a long way in terms of 
reconciling and creating an atmosphere on the Island of Cyprus 
that would be conducive to harmony. I wanted to get in on that. 

Chairman Berman. I stand totally behind the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I think it is very important, and there is no time to answer 
it now. 

Ambassador Rice. I would be happy to talk off-line about that. 

Chairman Berman. The gentlelady from Texas, Ms. Sheila Jack- 
son Lee is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Madam Ambassador, thank you so very much 
for your presence here today and for the longstanding friendship, 
and the mileage that you bring to the ambassadorship and the mis- 
sion in the United Nations. Might I take a moment of personal 
privilege to acknowledge the very distinguished brother that you 
have as well, that we are excited about the efforts that he is mak- 
ing for our country. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. I am very proud of my brother. 
Thank you so much. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And your whole family. I don’t want to leave 
anyone out, but I very much appreciate his leadership. 

You mentioned some important issues. First of all, I want to 
thank my colleague and friend, the chairman. Chairman Berman 
and the ranking member, and also my friend Congressman 
Delahunt and his subcommittee, which I am on, that really laid the 
groundwork for saying what is the cost of not doing peacekeeping, 
and that is where I would like to focus my line of questioning, and 
just take, for example, your words about U.N. peacekeeping allows 
us to share the burden of creating a more peaceful and secure 
world. I think America needs to focus on that a little bit more as 
we relate to what the United Nations actually does. 

And then there is a point that you made, maybe you were not 
able to elaborate on, that the issue — I will keep looking at it as I 
try to ask — the difficulty of doing peacekeeping. So let me try to 
focus my questions on the cost and give you these three issues. 

Haiti, what progress have we made, and how is the envoy. Presi- 
dent Clinton doing as it relates to Haiti? 

With respect to Sudan, I met with the African Union before the 
peacekeeping status was set up, and I know that it was slow in 
moving, and I am interested in how the peacekeeping processes in 
Sudan as we talk about the comprehensive peace agreement and 
certain that we have an envoy there. 

I also believe it is important that we look at questions dealing 
with peacekeepers, and I would be interested in the work that the 
United Nations is taking to establish and implement a zero toler- 
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ance policy for sexual exploitation and abuse by U.N. peacekeeping 
personnel. 

I would appreciate a brief on that issue, particularly as some- 
times they are noted as transmitting STDs and how we are han- 
dling that. If I might yield to you for those questions. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much, Ms. Jackson Lee, for 
those questions. Let me try as best I can in the time we have to 
cover as much ground as I might. 

You asked about the cost of not supporting U.N. peacekeeping, 
and I think that is a very important issue. It is one I touched upon 
in my testimony. 

The U.N. currently is in 15 different conflict areas around the 
world and I think it is fair to say that if the U.N. were not present 
in many of those zones, the conflicts would continue to rage on; 
fragile peace processes would collapse; elections would not be held 
in places as critical as the Democratic Republic of Congo, or Libe- 
ria, or Haiti; and we would, as would other members of the inter- 
national community, face the consequences of conflict because as 
we know, conflict zones not only cost the lives, the precious lives 
of innocents, it impedes development, it spills over and can infect 
an entire region, and we saw that in Liberia, we saw that in the 
Great Lakes region. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So it is not just a cheap way of doing it, it 
is actually impacting saving lives and the United States involve- 
ment in conflicts around the world overspilling. 

Ambassador Rice. It is saving lives and it is preventing conflict 
zones from being exploited as they often are by extremists and 
criminals, where they can also often become breeding zones for dis- 
ease and other transnational security threats that can affect Amer- 
ica’s security. We cannot as the United States be involved in every 
one of those conflict zones and be the peacekeepers ourselves. But 
through the United Nations where we have a 93,000 military and 
police personnel from 118 other countries doing that work, we con- 
tribute 93 military and police personnel to U.N. operations. The 
rest of the world is doing the bulk of this important work without 
which our security would be negatively impacted. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. How are we doing in Sudan in the sexual ex- 
ploitation? My time, I just don’t want to miss getting your great 
answers on that, Sudan and the sexual exploitation? 

Ambassador Rice. I spoke earlier about sexual exploitation and 
zero tolerance. I also spoke about Haiti. With respect to zero toler- 
ance, the U.N. has taken important steps to implement this policy 
on the ground in critical places like Congo and Sudan. We continue 
to be dismayed by the fact that cases of abuse occasionally still do 
arise, but the steps that the U.N. has taken to investigate, prevent, 
and hold accountable those who have committed crimes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. 

Ambassador Rice. On Sudan, that is a bigger and longer ques- 
tion, but let me say this: The United States is deeply committed 
to two critical things in Sudan. One is effective implementation of 
the North-South Peace Agreement, the CPA, and the other is sav- 
ing lives and ending the suffering in Darfur. The President has 
placed top priority on this issue. He has appointed General Scott 
Gration as his special envoy to work actively on both of those 
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issues. We are committed to doing our utmost to achieve success 
in both regards. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentlelady has expired. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much for your leadership. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Berman. And I might remind the committee that at 
2:30 the committee will be having a private briefing with General 
Gration regarding Sudan, and I invite all members to come. 

The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Klein is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Klein. Thank you, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Madam 
Ambassador. I am all the way over here to the far left. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Berman. So to speak. 

Mr. Klein. Figuratively and physically. 

Thank you for being here. Congratulations on your appointment. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. Klein. The ranking member discussed this briefly, talking 
about UNIFIL and the mandate, and obviously the fact that it is 
coming up and there is concerns over the last number of weeks 
based on the munitions depot in south Lebanon, and the fact that 
UNIFIL soldiers attempted to investigate this incident. A mob of 
civilians attacked the soldiers who, at least from the observations 
we have, instead of confronting the mob abandoned the investiga- 
tion and the responsibilities, it is our understanding, and addition- 
ally reported that Lebanese civilians crossed the blue line to plant 
Hezbollah flags at a makeshift observation point several years into 
Israel. 

The concerns we have had for the last number of months and for 
a period now is that UNIFIL is not fulfilling what we believe is 
necessary to keep things in check there, and although the rockets 
haven’t been coming, there has been a massive re-arming of that 
area, and I had the chance to travel to Lebanon a number of 
months ago in a bipartisan group. We spoke to the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment about it and expressed our significant concern, and for all 
practical purposes we did not get a response that we believe was 
forthcoming. 

We want to work with Lebanon, and we appreciate the fact that 
the Lebanese people had a very — expressed themselves politically 
in a way that I think would be consistent with our beliefs, but the 
specific question I have for you is what can we do to strengthen 
this mandate that UNIFIL has to really take on and fulfill the 
U.N. resolutions? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Klein. I think you posed the 
question precisely and correctly because, as you know, UNIFIL is 
currently limited to a Chapter 6 mandate. Others can provide the 
history better than I, as this mandate was passed and updated 
prior to my tenure. But it was a contentious discussion and debate, 
and there were those who didn’t want to give UNIFIL the en- 
hanced capacity that it has today. The strengthening of the man- 
date is an interest that I understand many good people on the Hill 
share. We certainly are sympathetic to it, but I don’t think as a 
practical matter that we will be able to muster the support in the 
Security Council that would be necessary to substantially strength- 
en the mandate. 
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So, we are dealing with a Chapter 6 operation that has about 
12,000 personnel. Many are contributed by some of our most impor- 
tant allies in Europe. We, frankly, think that all of the problems 
you have described and that others have described notwith- 
standing, on balance the role that UNIFIL is playing adds value 
rather than the opposite, even as we wish it would be able to do 
more. 

UNIFIL is, in fact, taking active steps to visibly mark the blue 
line; 40 points along the blue line have been agreed by the parties; 
17 markers have been installed; eight are under construction. It is 
investigating where it can, consistent with its mandate, violations 
of 1701, including arms flows. It did not succeed in investigating 
the arms cache that exploded on the 14th of July, not because it 
lacked the will but because it lacked the mandate to repel with 
force the 

Mr. Klein. I guess what I would ask you though, and I appre- 
ciate your explanation, you know, sometimes there is a role that — 
it has “a legitimate role” there, that has been established. But I 
think many of us think that the role of legitimacy, if in fact it is 
limited in its capacity, sometimes provide cover for what is actually 
going on there. Again, we are happy that nothing is — there are no 
attacks on Israel right now, but I mean, I think it is a ticking time 
bomb just waiting to happen, and you know, whether UNIFIL is 
playing a role, I hear you. We may not be able to go any farther 
with it, but you know, are you satisfied with just continuing this 
on indefinitely and saying that 

Ambassador Rice. I don’t think anybody could say they are satis- 
fied with UNIFIL in its current capacity, but I think we support 
it because its presence contributes, on balance. It is better than the 
alternative. Were there no UNIFIL there would be no ability to de- 
marcate the blue line to investigate these abuses, nor to provide 
some eyes and ears on what is transpiring in this very, very sen- 
sitive zone. 

Mr. Klein. The only other thing I would like to add on a sepa- 
rate note is Durban, and I do want to express my appreciation. I 
know this country did try to work through and change what was 
prepared for the Durban conference. I appreciate the approach we 
did take, and I appreciate the fact that we did not participate, and 
I do appreciate the fact that we are trying in a constructive way 
through the Human Rights Council to change the dynamic there as 
well. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Delahunt is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Rice, as I look at the challenges that are facing the 
United Nations in terms of peacekeeping, the one that I think that 
is most striking is the issue of timeliness of response, and I know 
that you are familiar with the statistics. You know, it is 15 percent 
of a force is on the average deployed within 90 days, and again 
looking at the averages, it is 14 months or 13 months, I guess, be- 
fore a force is fully deployed, and it is like just about everything 
in life. Early intervention is the key to success, and the idea of 
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rapid deployment I know is a concern to you, and a concern to the 
administration. 

What ideas are out there at this point in time in terms of accel- 
erating the response, the crises which if allowed to fester over time 
really change the facts on the ground, and most often in a negative 
fashion, making the challenge even more serious and that much 
more difficult to address? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Delahunt. You absolutely put 
your finger on what is a critical and frankly growing challenge over 
the course of the last decade for the United Nations. 

There was a time in the 1990s, even as there was a fair demand 
on peacekeepers, that the rate of full deployment was substantially 
swifter than it is today. In large part this is a function of the fact 
that we are at a level and complexity of deployment of U.N. mis- 
sions that has never been seen before. There are 93,000 uniformed 
personnel, as you know, across 15 missions, and even within some 
of those missions, notably Darfur and Congo, are not yet at author- 
ized strength. 

The reality is there is a gap between supply and demand. We are 
doing what we can to help increase supply and be more rational 
on the demand side. But we believe we need those additional troops 
in Darfur and in Congo. They are roughly 6,000 troops short when 
you add those two together. There is about 4,000 short even though 
it is not a U.N. mission for AMISOM in Somalia. 

We, the international community, including the peacekeeping, 
need to increase the supply of available well-trained, well-equipped 
forces, and we need to be more rational as we put increased de- 
mands on the United Nations. 

Secondly, the United Nations’ Secretariat is looking at means to 
speed the dispatch of those who are available to go. We often have 
trouble with airlift, and with contracting procedures that we, the 
United States, have insisted be very, very rigorous for good reason 
with respect to accountability and transparency. Yet the current 
procurement process and the contracting procedures impede rapid 
deployment. 

So we are looking at ways that we can help the United Nations 
speed deployment as was done under the previous administration 
in Darfur, and as we assisted in Somalia and other places getting 
the AU in there. We are also working with the U.N. as it is work- 
ing on its own new horizons initiative for ways it can streamline 
and expedite the procurement process. 

Mr. Delahunt. Might there be a role for a small increase in the 
number of U.S. military given the expertise and the profes- 
sionalism of the U.S. military forces to accelerate a quick response, 
particularly in a crisis that does not require substantial amounts 
of military personnel? 

Ambassador Rice. I want to be sure I am understanding your 
question. We have contributed, as you know, through airlift. 

Mr. Delahunt. Right. 

Ambassador Rice. Through training to enable 

Mr. Delahunt. I guess what I am talking about is a leadership 
cadre of American military officers to coordinate and to assist in 
the effort to accelerate that response. 
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Ambassador Rice. I think it is an interesting idea and I would 
certainly be interested in exploring it further with you. As I said 
in my testimony, we are willing to consider the contribution of ad- 
ditional military observers, staff officers and the like that could 
support strengthening these missions. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentlelady from California, Ms. Barbara Lee. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, Am- 
bassador Rice. Let me just also congratulate you, and just say how 
excited we are that you are at the United Nations. We are con- 
fident of your abilities to represent the United States. I mean, you 
have demonstrated already your brilliance, and also your commit- 
ment to the fundamental principles of cooperation and human 
rights. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Ms. Lee. And so it is really wonderful to see you. 

Let me just take a moment and associate myself with the re- 
marks of Chairman Don Payne as it relates to the conference on 
racism, and I do appreciate your hanging in there and working to 
try to make sure that the document was one that the United States 
could support. Unfortunately, that did not happen. 

Let me also just for the record say that I know, and Chairman 
Berman was very helpful in this, that we wanted that conference 
on racism to be just exactly what it was about, racism, and in fact 
we worked to make sure that the document was 99.9 percent what 
the United States wanted, and that 0.1 percent, unfortunately, was 
not, and that determined our lack of participation, and I am, unlike 
Mr. Klein, as a minority and many members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus feel this way, we were very disappointed that we did 
not have a voice, a United States voice at that conference. 

So I hope as we move forward we will figure out ways to be able 
to participate formally in that conference because who better, what 
country has had the experience of dealing with racial discrimina- 
tion and racism, and have come so far and can lead on this, but 
yet have many issues that we need to address in an international 
forum. So I am very sorry that we did not participate, and hope- 
fully we will be able to figure this out next time. 

Let me ask you about the appropriations for the United Nations 
and how it impacts the arrears issue, how it impacts peacekeeping 
operations. Now, it is my understanding that in the Foreign Ops 
bill which recently passed we provided $2.1 billion, which is about 
$135 million below the President’s request, and $263 million below 
2009 for our contributions to international peacekeeping activities. 
And given the increasing demands, I want to make sure that we 
have adequate resources to meet the growing peacekeeping needs 
around the globe. 

Also I want to find out how you are attempting to reverse the 
trend of United States arrears to the United Nations. I mean, what 
do we need to do here in Congress? Are we addressing bench- 
marks? What do we need to do? What do we need to know? And 
also, what impact has the United States arrears had on the grow- 
ing peacekeeping missions and their ability to address the severe 
strain of the missions around the globe? And finally, if you could 
just quickly just make a distinction between peacekeeping and 
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peacemaking, and what mandates of the United Nations authorize 
peacekeeping versus peacemaking? 

Thank you very much, and again good to see you. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you so much, and thank you for your 
kind words and for your leadership on so many of these issues. Let 
me turn swiftly to the arrears question since we have very little 
time left. 

It is complicated and I can give you more specifics and backup, 
but the short version is that given what Congress appropriated for 
fiscal 2009 as well as in the Iraq and other war supplemental, and 
assuming, as we hope, that Congress will fully fund the President’s 
2010 request, we will be in good shape to meet our obligations with 
respect to our peacekeeping commitments and our regular budget 
obligations. We will also have eliminated significant arrears on the 
peacekeeping side accrued between 2005 and 2008, where there 
was a gap between what Congress appropriated and what we were 
assessed called cap-related arrears, and the funding in the 2009 
supplemental bill will enable us to pay back those arrears, and that 
accounts for the vast bulk of our outstanding peacekeeping arrears 
that the United States is committed to pay, and that we feel we 
are rightly being asked to pay. 

There is a long history of contested arrears that precede the year 
2000 that I won’t bore you with. We are focused on the recent ar- 
rears and getting current on both the peacekeeping and the regular 
budget, and we are doing that. So I am able to now say to my col- 
leagues in New York that the United States is soon to be up to 
date, and lead from a position of responsibility and strength, and 
I am very grateful to Congress for that. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentlelady has expired. The 
gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Ellison is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Ellison. Good morning. Ambassador. My name is Keith 
Ellison, and I want to join everyone who has said such nice things 
about you, and this is my first time meeting you, but I have read 
a lot about you, and I am really pleased you are doing the job you 
are doing. 

In your prepared remarks, I think you did an excellent job at 
making a good case for the U.S. to support peacekeeping, and I 
know it was not your point to sort of raise questions about whether 
we could do more, your point was to say we are doing a lot, and 
it is a good thing to do. But I couldn’t help wondering what your 
thoughts were regarding whether we could do more given that 
other countries have more people in uniform than our country does, 
and we are a pretty big country, and that when I look at a figure 
like $2.2 billion, I say, yeah, you are right, it is a lot of money, but 
is it 1 week in Iraq? I don’t know. Can you offer your thoughts, can 
we, should we be doing more to support peacekeeping around the 
globe? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much for your kind words. I 
look forward to getting to know you better. I have followed your ca- 
reer as well. You ask a very important question about how the U.S. 
can contribute. 

First of all, I think it is important to acknowledge how we are 
contributing. We are paying slightly more than 25 percent of the 
cost of these operations. We are contributing over and above that 
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on a voluntary basis to lift, equip, support, train and deploy many 
of the peacekeepers that are active in the most complex and impor- 
tant operations. Through the Global Peace Operations Initiative, as 
I mentioned in my testimony, we have trained 81,000 peace- 
keepers. This is actually an initiative that had its antecedents back 
in the middle of the Clinton administration, in my previous incar- 
nation. It grew through the Bush administration, and it continues 
to be an important element of the U.S. contribution to building 
global peacekeeping capacity. It is costly and it is important. 

I did say in my testimony, to answer what I think is the real 
thrust of your question, that the new administration is prepared to 
consider where we can make contributions with respect to military 
officers, observers, and civilian police are a very important compo- 
nent of what is necessary for strong leadership of these missions, 
even as we obviously are making enormous contributions outside of 
the U.N. context in places like Afghanistan and indeed Iraq. Our 
ability to contribute more than that at this stage is obviously con- 
strained and I think we would also have some questions about the 
wisdom of a different form of U.S. contribution, but it is something 
that we are open to and will consider, as appropriate, down the 
road. 

When it comes to the specific capabilities that we can provide 
through military observers, through staff officers, and through po- 
lice, we have really made real contributions, as I personally wit- 
nessed in both Haiti and Liberia. U.S. police personnel are really 
adding value. These are areas that we are open to when we receive 
a specific request from the United Nations for such contributions. 
We will weigh requests carefully and make judgments on a case- 
by-case basis. 

Mr. Ellison. Somalia. I appreciate you mentioning the 80 tons 
of weapons and ammunition, those sort of materials are important. 
But there is about, I think, at least 2.3, maybe more than that, mil- 
lions of people who are food insecure in Somalia. Can you talk 
about other things in the nature of socioeconomic aid that we 
might be doing in Somalia in order to help stabilize that country? 

Ambassador Rice. Yes. The prior question where I mentioned 
this didn’t really give me an opportunity to elaborate on the extent 
of our contributions, and I think it is important to explain. 

First of all, our assistance to Somalia goes well beyond. The bulk 
of our assistance is in the humanitarian realm where we are by 
and large the most generous contributor of humanitarian assist- 
ance in Somalia. We have provided almost half of the WFP’s food 
aid just this year, in 2009, for Somalia. We have also, in just Fiscal 
Year 2009, provided more than $149 million for humanitarian as- 
sistance programs in Somalia. This is crucial, obviously, to respond 
to the enormous suffering that is facing the people of Somalia in 
the current insecure environment, and in particular as the transi- 
tional Federal Government faces the threat that it does from al- 
Shabaab and others. 

That said, the long-term stability and security of Somalia won’t 
be accomplished by the delivery of ammunition or of life-saving hu- 
manitarian assistance. It requires an effective stable government 
that is broad-based, that is representative and that has the capac- 
ity to deliver for its people. This is why we are investing and trying 
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to support the TFG, which is the best prospect for that in a long 
time. But it is fragile and it needs our support and the support of 
others. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from New York, Mr. McMahon. 

Mr. McMahon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Ambassador, I 
want to associate myself with the remarks of Congressman Ellison 
in regard to the work that you are doing, and certainly for someone 
who believes in the overall mission of the United Nations it is great 
to have an ambassador there from the United States who believes 
in that as well, and puts such a good face, if you will, on American 
interests and American involvement there. 

I represent Brooklyn and Staten Island, New York, the great city 
from which I know you come as well, and my district is incredibly 
diverse. In fact, as you talk about all the regions that the peace- 
keeping efforts are involved in, it sounds like you are describing my 
district. We have the largest Liberian TPS population, actually the 
largest Liberian population outside of Monrovia; a large Sri 
Lankan population; the largest mosque in New York City; the larg- 
est Muslim voting population outside of Michigan is located in the 
district; the fastest growing Jewish population in the City of New 
York as well. 

I tell you all of that as a segue to my invitation to you to please 
come to my district and I would love to have you at an event, 
maybe at the college, to talk about some of the work that you are 
doing because the issues are very relevant to the folks in my dis- 
trict. I have sent a letter to your office, and would like to just call 
it to your attention, so that is my first request. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. McMahon. And if you would take that under advisement. 

Secondly, I would like to go over the issues that the ranking 
member talked about, the situation in Lebanon with the recent 
bombing as you mentioned, or the explosion at Kir bet Salem, obvi- 
ously a munitions depot that was in violation of U.N. Resolution 
1701, and you spoke about your concerns about that issue. I would 
like to just maybe ask a little bit further. What specific actions do 
you see? For instance, should the resolution itself be tightened, be 
more specific language? Is more enforcement, vigilance needed, and 
what can we do to make sure that the forces of Hezbollah, which 
are bent on bringing down Israel, are not allowed to get anymore 
arms in that area? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. I am fascinated to hear 
about the diverse composition of your district. It sounds like a tre- 
mendous place, and I would be honored to have the opportunity to 
spend time there with you. Let us definitely follow up on that. 

Turning to Lebanon, we have touched on this a couple of times 
already. There are challenges, as I pointed out in response to Mr. 
Klein’s question, about changing the mandate of UNIFIL pursuant 
to 1701. It is a Chapter 6 mandate with built-in limitations and 
there are a number of relevant countries that have a say in this 
and that take a different view than we do. 

That said, as I mentioned earlier, we take the view that on bal- 
ance UNIFIL’s contributions are beneficial even if they fall short 
of what we would like to see. 
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In terms of next steps, UNIFIL and the Lebanese Armed Forces 
are conducting a joint investigation of this arms cache. We think 
that is important. The preliminary indications as reported to the 
Security Council by the U.N. Secretariat are in fact that it was a 
Hezbollah-related arms cache. This underscores the fact that arms 
continue to flow into Lebanon, and it makes the principal founda- 
tion of 1701, that the only forces that should have access to arms 
in Lebanon are the Lebanese Armed Forces and UNIFIL, all that 
much more urgent. 

So, we are going to be pushing on effective investigation and en- 
forcement of 1701 within the confines of its mandate. We are push- 
ing very hard on all concerned players, and urging the Government 
of Lebanon to assert its responsibilities in this regard to the max- 
imum extent possible. 

As I also said earlier, we can by no means say we are satisfied. 
We will continue to push for better performance. Yet, I do insist 
that on balance having UNIFIL there, even with its limitations, is 
far better than the alternative of no international presence in that 
very sensitive area. 

Mr. McMahon. Is the UNIFIL force large enough, in your opin- 
ion? 

Ambassador Rice. I think at 12,000, roughly, it is substantial. I 
have not been persuaded, based on what I have heard thus far, 
that the issue is the need for more troops. I think we certainly 
would be open to considering that as we talk about how to 
strengthen UNIFIL, but I think at this stage the real issue is to 
ensure that it is doing its utmost with the troops it has, within the 
mandate it has. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
Ambassador needed to leave here at noon. We have four people 
who have not yet questioned. For our good behavior, can we get 10 
more minutes out of you? 

Ambassador Rice. I have 

Chairman Berman. 10 minutes past noon. 

Ambassador Rice. I meant to join Secretary Clinton and Foreign 
Minister Miliband for a luncheon as soon as I am due to leave here. 

Chairman Berman. All right. 

Ambassador Rice. I will be as generous as I can without getting 
fired, if you don’t mind. 

Chairman Berman. Right, no. [Laughter.] Or missing lunch. 

Mr. Scott, the gentleman from Georgia is recognized for some 
number of minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. No more than 5. 

Mr. Scott. I will be as quick as I can. 

Madam Secretary, may I ask you about the virulent use of rape 
as a weapon, and particularly in the war in the Congo, Darfur, 
Bosnia, Rwanda? Having visited over there a few months ago vis- 
iting the hospitals and seeing that particularly, and I brought this 
up with Secretary Clinton as well, that the most prominent injury 
to women have been sexual violence; not just rape but the violence 
that happens to women. 

Without mechanisms to hold individual soldiers accountable for 
their crimes, this tragedy will continue. Should the U.N. charter be 
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amended to hold member states responsible for prosecuting these 
individuals who commit criminal acts while serving in an inter- 
national peacekeeping operation? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Scott. I think I was asked a 
very similar question by Chairman Berman. I did respond on the 
question of the amendment to the charter, but let me address, in 
addition, the broader question you raise, which is the use of rape 
as a weapon of war. 

This is a horrific phenomenon in many hot conflict zones, includ- 
ing those where the United Nations is present. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, I was recently in the Democratic Republic of Congo, in Goma. 
I, too, visited these hospitals where rape victims are being cared 
for. I met with them, I spoke with them, and as a human being 
and as a woman I can tell you that I take this issue very person- 
ally, and I feel it deeply, and so did my colleagues on the Security 
Council with whom I traveled. 

A lot of the focus when we talk about rape somehow falls on 
peacekeepers. That is not because there have not been outrages 
and abuses by peacekeepers. There have been and they must be 
held accountable. I have described earlier the mechanisms that are 
in place, and where the gaps remain. 

But the bulk, the vast bulk of the abuse that is being committed 
against women in the Congo is being committed by the FDLR, and 
by the LRA, and to a lesser but terrible extent, by elements of the 
Congolese Armed Forces themselves. 

Mr. Scott. Right. 

Ambassador Rice. And the effort that MONUC and indeed the 
Congolese Armed Forces are making to try to deal with the rem- 
nants of the FDLR and the LRA are an essential part, albeit a very 
costly in terms of humanitarian consequences, part of dealing with 
this problem of violence against civilians. We cannot have it both 
ways. We cannot say that we don’t support MONUC and others 
trying to deal with these negative forces, the FDLR and the LRA, 
and then say we are deeply concerned about abuse of civilians. 

I want to add one other point if I might. The Security Council 
delegation gave to President Kabila a list provided by the U.N. of 
five names of senior FARDC Congolese commanders that we be- 
lieve to be responsible for crimes against women and children. We 
have demanded that they be removed. President Kabila has agreed 
that they be removed. We are going to follow up to be very sure 
that the Congolese leadership hold accountable their own people 
who are committing these atrocities. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you so much, and I want to ask just one other 
thing. I think I have got 1 minute left. But the other point about 
this is beyond the soldiers what happens is it becomes a way of life. 
After these soldiers leave, they get back into society, and they con- 
tinue this, and it is so despicable and shameful. 

In my minute left I want to touch on Somalia and it is so com- 
plex there. I visited over there as well at the height of this thing 
going over there. What is our attitude toward the existing Soma- 
lian Government, and do you side with the position of — regardless 
of the difficulties there but because of al-Shabaab and all of that 
going in there that we should get behind that existing government 
and help them stand against this al-Qaeda front? 
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Ambassador Rice. Yes is the short answer. The United States 
supports the transitional Federal Government in word and deed. 

Mr. Scott. Would that mean putting money to them to help 
them fight? 

Ambassador Rice. Yes. We have given money and we have given 
80 tons of ammunition. We have given humanitarian assistance. 
We have given political support. We support the Djibouti process, 
the political peace process to shore up the TFG. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank the chair, and Ambassador Rice, great 
privilege being with you, and hope some day you will come to our 
district as well just across the river and maybe speak at George 
Mason University. 

Chairman Berman. You better watch out for this. 

Mr. Connolly. I don’t want you just going to Staten Island. My 
district, by the way, is 27 percent foreign born from well over 100 
countries, so lots of diversity. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask without objection my opening state- 
ment be entered into the record. 

Chairman Berman. It will be, so ordered. 

Mr. Connolly. I have got two sets of questions. The first is, 
peacekeeping operations, because we hear so much criticism of the 
United Nations. Have they served U.S. foreign policy over those 61 
years since the first one? 

Ambassador Rice. Absolutely. 

Mr. Connolly. Can you think of a peacekeeping operation un- 
dertaken by the United Nations that went against the desires and 
wishes and even the vote of the United States? 

Ambassador Rice. I am sorry. The vote? 

Mr. Connolly. Can you think of one peacekeeping 

Ambassador Rice. There is not a peacekeeping mission that can 
be established without the United States support. 

Now have there been instances where peacekeeping operations 
have fallen short of our desires and expectations? 

Mr. Connolly. Different question. I am going to get to that. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. 

Mr. Connolly. But in terms of serving U.S. diplomatic interests 
there is not a single example you can think of, is there, in 61 years 
where the U.N. tried to undertake a peacekeeping operation 
against the interest or desires of the United States? 

Ambassador Rice. No. By definition, because we have the veto, 
unless we believe it 

Mr. Connolly. Right. 

Ambassador Rice [continuing]. Serves our interest, we would not 
support it. 

Mr. Connolly. Right, because sometimes there is some rhetoric. 
Ambassador Rice, you would think that some peacekeeping oper- 
ations are against U.S. interests. As a matter of fact, as you say, 
they have never been against U.S. interests. For 61 years, they 
have served our interest, and you have laid it out pretty well in 
your testimony all the various aspects of that. 
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The second question has to do with efficacy, and I guess the ex- 
ample I would give is the tragic example of Srebrenica. Peace- 
keeping operations are not always what we would like them to be, 
as you were just about to say. What discussions have been going 
on at U.N. headquarters in New York, and what discussions have 
we, the United States, undertaken to try to strengthen the role of 
peacekeeping operations and to clarify their instructions when 
something as tragic as what happened at Srebrenica, for example, 
occurred? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much, Mr. Connolly. I have 
been to your district. I am sure I will go back many times. 

Mr. Connolly. You would be welcome. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. 

There is much to be done to strengthen U.N. peacekeeping, and 
that has been, as you know, the theme we have been discussing 
and its various aspects most of the morning. There are things that 
we can do as members of the Security Council, for example, to en- 
sure the mandates that we give U.N. missions are well tailored, 
achievable, and rational. That has not always been the case to the 
extent necessary. 

We need to match supply with demand, and we have talked 
about that as well today. There are 93,000 peacekeepers in the 
field. The U.N. is overstretched. There are several critical oper- 
ations where the authorized strength is not met by the number of 
troops on the ground, and there is a gap, a major capacity gap that 
needs to be filled. We are doing our best in terms of training, re- 
cruiting, supporting, equipping and lifting peacekeepers, but it is 
a gap that needs to be closed lest this tool that serves our interests 
risks falling into irreparable disrepair. 

We also can strengthen the U.N.’s own internal management, 
and there have been a series of reforms, first in 2000, and more 
recently in 2007. Today the U.N. is again looking at, in the current 
context, which is unprecedented and was in fact unanticipated in 
the last waves of reform, as to what can be done to close the gap 
between demand and supply, to enable the U.N. to deploy more 
rapidly, to ensure that its operations are performed with greater 
transparency and efficiency and cost effectiveness, and all of these 
are areas that we are very much focused on and committed to pur- 
suing. 

I spoke earlier about procurement and economies of scale. All of 
these are important things that we think need to be pursued in the 
interest of reforming U.N. peacekeeping. 

Mr. Connolly. Right. My time is up, Mr. Chairman, and I yield 
back. Thank you. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. 

Chairman Berman. The time of the gentleman has been given 
up. Ambassador Rice, meet Ambassador Watson, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you. I want to see that you get to your lunch 
pretty much on time, and yield back most of my time, but I just 
want to say to you we are so proud that you are there representing 
us in the U.N. I have been sitting here listening to your enthu- 
siasm. You mentioned a word that we very seldom hear. You said 
“wisdom,” and I would hope that we would act with more wisdom. 
It is not used a lot in this place, and I just want you to know that 
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your broad base of knowledge on all the issues that have been 
raised at this table today indicates to us that our presence at the 
U.N. was most needed, and there has been moves in the past to 
withdraw our membership and not pay our dues. So thank you so 
much for serving us well. 

I yield back my time. Give my greetings to those you are having 
lunch with, and get on your way. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you so much. Ambassador Watson, for 
those very kind words. I am very grateful. 

Chairman Berman. Thank you. Ambassador Watson, and we are 
done with the questions. I am going to give 15 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey first just to correct the record. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just say. Ambassador Rice, that you were right. The Clin- 
ton administration did sign it. George Bush I, and Ronald Reagan, 
as we all know, negotiated the treaty. I actually gave the speech 
on November 10, 1989, on behalf of the administration at the 
United Nations in favor of the Convention of the Rights of the 
Child, and I remember my conversations 

Chairman Berman. You forgot to get a signature. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. Exactly. So I will give you a copy of my speech if you 
would like to see it. 

Ambassador Rice. I would like to see that speech. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. 

Ambassador Rice. Do you still favor 

Mr. Smith. I believe in accuracy even when it is inconvenient. 

Chairman Berman. It was virtually signed 1989. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. Ambassador Rice, thank you very, very 
much. I am just going to make one last point. The gentlelady from 
California, Ms. Lee, and my friend from New Jersey, Mr. Payne, 
and I could disagree on the final decision, but I have to say because 
I know how hard you worked to get that Durban document in the 
right shape. We can quibble about it was Vio of 1 percent, or a sub- 
stantial issue, but the fact is no one worked harder than you did 
to try and make it happen, and we all appreciate that, however we 
view the final decision. Thank you very much for being here. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you, Ms. Ros-Lehtinen, and all of the members for your support, 
and your great commitment to this issue. I very much appreciated 
this opportunity. 

Chairman Berman. Great. And with that you go to lunch and we 
don’t. 

I am going to ask the committee — just 1 second here. Dr. Luck, 
you are next on board, and I am going to ask the committee to in- 
dulge a process where we have first Dr. Luck who is Special Advi- 
sor to the U.N. Secretary General give his briefing to the com- 
mittee, and then the rest of the panel give their statements, and 
then if there are any questions afterwards we either submit them 
for the record because my fear — I don’t want the people who came 
for the hearing not to be able to share their testimony, and we will 
see what time remains because there will be votes in less than 1 
hour, and we will never get people back after those votes, and 
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hopefully we will be able to complete the testimony, and if we don’t 
have the votes, to maybe even ask some questions. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Chairman Berman. Ambassador Williamson is a familiar face to 
many of us on the committee. He is a partner in the law firm of 
Winston & Strawn. He recently completed an assignment as the 
President’s Special Envoy to Sudan. Earlier he served in the 
Reagan White House as Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Chief of Staff, and then onto the White House senior 
staff as Assistant to the President for Intergovernmental Affairs. 

His many diplomatic posts have included serving as Ambassador 
to the United Nations offices in Vienna, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organizational Affair; Ambassador to the 
United Nations for Special Political Affairs, and Ambassador to the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights. It is great to have you here 
again. 

Erin Weir is the peacekeeping advocate at Refugees Inter- 
national. She has participated in field missions to Sudan, Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, and Somalia. Before jointing Refugee 
International, she spent 1 year as a research associate with the 
Kofi Annan International Peacekeeping Training Center in Accra, 
Ghana. Ms. Weir coordinates the Partnership for Effective Peace- 
keeping, a forum that promotes peace operations policy. 

Brett Schaefer is the Jay Kingham fellow in International Regu- 
latory Affairs at The Heritage Foundation. He analyzes a broad 
range of foreign policy issues, focusing primarily on international 
organizations, and sub-Sahara and Africa. A frequent visitor to the 
region, he has written extensively on economic development and 
peace and security issues there, and how they affect U.S. national 
interests. From March 2003 to March 2004, Schaefer worked at the 
Pentagon as an assistant for International Criminal Court Policy. 

William Flavin is the directing professor of Doctrine, Concepts, 
Training, and Education Division at the U.S. Army Peacekeeping 
and Stability Operations Institute located in the U.S. Army War 
College in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Before this assignment he was a 
senior foreign affairs analyst at Booz Allen and Hamilton on con- 
tract to assist the U.S. Army Peacekeeping Institute for Doctrine 
Development. From 1995 to 1999, he was a colonel in the U.S. 
Army serving as the deputy director of special operations for the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, at Supreme Headquarter Al- 
lied Powers, Europe. 

We are very pleased to have all of you here and. Ambassador 
Williamson, why don’t you begin the testimony. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RICHARD S. WILLIAMSON, 

PARTNER, WINSTON & STRAWN, LLP (FORMER SPECIAL 

ENVOY TO SUDAN AND AMBASSADOR TO THE U.N. COMMIS- 
SION ON HUMAN RIGHTS) 

Ambassador Williamson. Thank you very much. Chairman Ber- 
man, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, and the committee members 
and my friend Don Payne who I look forward to seeing later today 
at your subcommittee’s hearing on Sudan, and request that my full 
statement be put in the record. 
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Chairman Berman. It will be. All the witnesses’ statements will 
be included in their entirety. 

Ambassador Williamson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The U.N. is useful. It deserves engagement and support, but 
there is plenty of room for reform. Similarly, U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations are helpful for burden-sharing, they have an acceptance 
and legitimacy, and capacity that has served us well in many in- 
stances. Some have been very successful, such as Sierra Leone, 
Kemerlest, Liberia and others and some have a decidedly mixed re- 
sult, including in Sudan with both UNMIS, which failed to act ap- 
propriately to stop the destruction of Abyei in May 2008, and 
UN AMID, which still faces many difficulties. 

Leadership is very important, and let me note that under Sec- 
retary Generals Alain Le Roy and Suzanna Malcorra, the Under 
Secretaries for Peacekeeping and Field Support have bought 
brought a vigor enthusiasm and creativity to their new positions, 
and let me note that there needs to be a recognition that some risk- 
taking is desirable, especially in field support. Failure to take some 
risk to make sure the equipment and other support is provided re- 
sults in greater risk for the peacekeepers and the political process. 

United Nations peacekeeping operations, like all mechanisms of 
foreign and security policy, are imperfect. There are times peace- 
keeping is very useful. There are times they deserve the support 
and there are times they need reform, and let me just quickly go 
through a list of reforms I would urge the committee to consider 
as it deals with ongoing peacekeeping operations. 

One, the United States must be realistic about what a peace- 
keeping mission can do, the limits of its capacity. There are limits 
of available peacekeepers from contributing countries. There are 
limits to available equipment such as helicopters with night vision. 
There are limits to political leverage and influence of the United 
Nations, especially when dealing with deeply entrenched sovereign 
governments. These limits and others must be understood, ac- 
knowledge, and be part of the analysis of whether or not to support 
authorization of any new peacekeeping mission. 

Two, the United States must be steely eyed and crystal clear in 
assessing the real support within the Security Council for any new 
mission. Both political will and material support is required not 
only at the launch of a peacekeeping operation but it must be sus- 
tained throughout, especially if one or more of the Security Council 
permanent members have direct interest in the conflict or if one 
part of a conflict, the effectiveness of the peacekeeping operation 
can be compromised on various fronts. In such situations the likeli- 
hood of success is substantially limited. 

Three, the United States should not be so anxious to launch a 
peacekeeping mission that it accepts inadequate mandates with too 
small a force size to get the job done. 

Four, peacekeeping ought not to be immortal. Some peacekeeping 
in positional forces such as in Cyprus and Western Sahara were 
deployed in acute situations that over time have calmed down. The 
dispute is resolvable but the pain on either side is not acute 
enough to compel compromise. The status quo may not be pref- 
erable but it is acceptable. The peacekeepers allow comfort to set 
in, unresolved issues remain unresolved due in part to the peace- 
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keepers themselves. We should move forward and look at which 
peacekeeping missions should be withdrawn to force the parties to 
resolve it. 

Five, peacekeeping must be more flexible. 

Six, there has to be a recognition that in difficult environments 
a lead country can be very useful, such as the United Kingdom, 
with the peacekeepers in Sierra Leone and France and Cote 
d’Ivoire. 

Seven, there needs to be reform of the work program on the U.N. 
Fifth Committee. That body spends an entire year on the U.S. reg- 
ular budget of approximately $3 billion. However, it devotes only 
1 month, the month of May, for the U.N. peacekeeping budget of 
almost $3 billion. 

Eight, U.N. peacekeeping operations, like other U.N. bodies and 
mechanisms, should conform to the highest standards of procure- 
ment and management. Unfortunately, since such standards are 
not always met to ensure appropriate oversight and accountability, 
the U.N. Office of Internal Oversight Services should be supported 
politically and financially. 

Nine, progress must be made to standardize peacekeeping equip- 
ment, especially common communication systems, throughout the 
system. 

Ten, often the most important determinant of a successful peace- 
keeping operation is the Special Representative of the Secretary 
General and the Deputy SRSG. The personality, energy drive, polit- 
ical skill, innovation, and overall talent of the SRSG and Deputy 
RSG can be critical. There should be a more rigorous selection 
process imposed on both the Secretary General and the Security 
Council. 

Eleven, similarly peacekeeping force commanders often are 
picked because of nationality and politics, not competence. This 
must end. 

Twelve, there should be common training for peacekeepers what- 
ever their country of origin, a common procedure manual and prac- 
tice. 

Thirteen, progress has been made but more is required for peace- 
keeping activities to be integrated with the World Food Program 
and other important U.N. humanitarian agencies. 

And fourteen, there needs to be better training and monitoring 
of peacekeepers on human rights, especially exploitation of women 
and children and HIV/AIDS. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Williamson follows:] 
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United Nations Peacekeeping Operations: Possibilities and Limitations 

Ambassador Richard S. Williamson 
before 

House Committee on Foreign Relations 
U.S. Congress 
Washington, DC 
July 29, 2009 

I want to thank Chairman Howard Berman, Ranking Member Ileana Ros-Lehtinen and 
the other members of the House Committee on Foreign Relations for inviting me to share some 
of my views on United Nations Peacekeeping Operations. In making my observations 1 will 
draw upon, among other things, my experiences dealing with UN Peacekeeping Operations while 
I served as Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, Ambassador to the 
United Nations for Special Political Affairs and, most recently, as the President’s Special Envoy 
to Sudan. 

I have seen the value of the United Nations on the ground. In countless situations it has 
helped make the world a better place. In Central America and Africa I’ve seen small children 
inoculated against disease in UN health clinics. In Mitrovica, Kosovo, 1 met with a doctor who 
talked about the importance of the United Nations presence in helping her family and others 
rebuild after brutal ethnic cleansing. In Ethiopia, I’ve visited a UN clinic helping equip children 
with prosthetics for lost limbs due to exploded ordnances. In Freetown, I heard many stories of 
hope for restorative justice and reconciliation due to the United Nation’s sponsored Sierre Leone 
Special Court. In Kabal I listened to President Hamid Karzai talk about the successful Loya 
Jirga and the pride he felt that this UN-supported process included women for the first time in 
Afghanistan’s history. I’ve visited refugee camps and internally displaced person camps in 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia where UN relief agencies were keeping people alive. In these 
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and so many other eases, the United Nations is working effectively to realize the dreams for it of 
the United States and other founding countries. 

But, the United Nations, like all organizations, is imperfect. It suffers due to structural 
and procedural problems. While some progress has been made, the UN continues to suffer from 
waste, fraud and abuse. In some areas the bureaucracy is bloated and inefficient. And it suffers 
because it too often is given assignments that exceed its resources or capacity to achieve 
acceptable results. 

Let me be clear, some critical problems are a direct result of mischief, bad behavior and 
carelessness of member states intent on scoring short-term political gain, indulging in rhetorical 
excess with wanton disregard for the integrity of the institution and the values for which it 
stands, and, on occasion, seeking to offload political problems onto the UN without providing 
the resources and political support to effectively deal with those problems. Unfortunately, this 
later dynamic is sometimes at play in the creation of and uneven support for some United 
Nations Peacekeeping Operations. 

UN Peacekeeping Organizations are Useful 

The United States has unequaled global reach in military might, economic strength and 
cultural reach. It has the capacity to project its power and influence to every corner of the globe. 
But our might, strength and reach are not boundless, America also has vast interests, desires, 
preferences and strategic requirements that girdle the globe. There are limits to America’s blood, 
treasury and political support to protect those interests. Competing considerations must be 
weighed. Priorities must be set. Decisions must be made. And, in such circumstances, burden 
sharing can be very useful, indeed. 
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Furthermore, there are situations around the world in which the United States has 
legitimate interests and concerns but where American intervention diplomatically or otherwise is 
unwelcome and may prove counter-productive. In some such circumstances America working in 
concert with other nations may be more effective. And, in some, other countries acting with 
quieter American support politically, financially or otherwise may be the preferred prescription. 
Furthermore, in many places around the world the United Nations has a special legitimacy, an 
acceptability, that any country alone does not. 

Therefore, it is useful to American interests that one means of burden sharing, one useful 
implement in America’s vast foreign policy tool box is United Nations Peacekeeping Operations. 
And UNPKOs also, in certain circumstances, can be more effective mechanisms to advance U.S. 
interests. 

Clearly, America has the ability to act alone, arguable on a wider range of issues than any 
other nation. Just as clearly, America should reserve its right to act alone if it must to protect 
vital interests, especially vital security interests. But history, logic and common sense suggest 
just as clearly that it is often in America’s interest to work with others to protect our security, 
advance our interests and project our values. 

UNPKOs: Background 

There have been 63 United Nations Peacekeeping Operations. During the UN’s first 45 
years, anned conflicts, even in remote corners of the world, were viewed through the prism of 
the Cold War confrontation. Most often the two superpowers did not want UN meddling. UN 
peacekeeping missions were few and, generally, served only as interpositional forces to police 
ceasefires agreed to by the warring parties in order to give the combatants time and space to find 
and implement a political solution. Sometimes it worked, as in helping with the Nambia 
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settlement. Sometimes it failed, as in the Congo in the early 1960s. And some UN 
Peacekeeping Operations go on and on, helping to prevent renewed hostilities in areas where a 
final settlement remains elusive such as Cyress and the Western Sahara. 

A review of UN peacekeeping during the Cold War suggests a number of factors which 
helped determine the effectiveness of any operation in relation to the cost and effort put into it. 
UN peacekeeping involvement should: (1) be accepted by all the parties to the conflict; (2) 
receive the acceptance and cooperation of the Security Council members; (3) have a clear and 
realistic mandate; and (4) be established in a way that clearly defines the authority of the 
Security Council, but allows the Secretary-General to have broad latitude for the initiative’s 
operational direction and administration. 

Whether by bridging a gulf of remaining differences, or by merely providing a graceful 
exit or political justification that the respective governments could use with their situations at 
home, the UN had a role. It did not impose peace. It acted as a midwife, a facilitator, a promoter 
of peace. This was a limited role, but often an enormously important one. 

An official UN publication around the time of the end of the Cold War, The Blue 
Helmets, states among the characteristics of a successful peacekeeping operation, “The military 
observers are not armed and while the soldiers of United Nations peacekeeping forces are 
provided with light defensive weapons, they are not authorized to use force except in self- 
defense. A further key principle is that operations must not interfere in the internal affairs of the 
host country and must not be used in any way to favor one party against another in internal 
conflicts affecting Member States. ...The United Nations operations cannot take sides or use 
force without becoming part of the problems at the root of the dispute.” All this changed with 
the end of the Cold War. 
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In 1988-89, while I was Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization 
Affairs, we launched a UN Peace Operation not to observe a ceasefire but to facilitate the 
political transition in Namibia. The UN helped organize and monitor Namibia’s first free and 
fair election and the withdrawal of foreign forces. There would be other such UN operations, 
most notably the massive UN effort in Cambodia. 

In a sense, with the end of the Cold War, the UN was liberated. The bipolar standoff 
between Washington and Moscow that often created gridlock within the Security Council was 
lifted. The new dynamic created new opportunities for cooperation to replace confrontation 
within the UN Security Council. However, the lifting of Cold War constraints also created new 
and different disorders. 

The Cold War had provided an organizing principle and structure to global affairs. As 
Richard Haas wrote in his hook Inlervenlion: The Use of American Force in the Post-Cold War, 
“In the U S. -Soviet relationship competition was structured and circumscribed.” With the end of 
the Cold War that system of political control was lost. Ancient ethnic hatreds flashed. Irrational 
people with evil intent “revived their tradition of slaughtering their neighbors.” Some nation 
states disintegrated. At the same time, advances in information technology made it impossible 
for governments to regulate and manipulate information. And new actors have emerged who 
operate across national borders and threaten peace and international security: organized crime, 
narcotics syndicates, regional warlords and terrorist organizations. In a number of regions 
pandemonium broke out. In the early 1990s Leslie Gelb pointed out the difficulty of a growing 
number of “teacup wars”; “wars of debilitation, a steady run of uncivil civil wars sundering 
fragile, but functioning nation-states and gnawing at the well-being of stable nations.” 
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Without the bipolar ballast of the Cold War and the discipline imposed by the 
Washington-Moscow standoff, the types of conflicts around the world changed. Traditional 
warfare took place between two nations with organized armies clashing across defined 
boundaries. In the post-Cold War era, increasingly armed conflicts are internal struggles fought 
by irregular forces. Often guerrilla tactics are the means and light weapons the tools of 
destruction. Wars take place within failed states. Since political power and legitimacy within a 
country are difficult to determine, these new wars are much harder to resolve. 

These conflicts seldom pose a threat to the strategic interests of Security Council 
members, but they often involve great human sutfering. The outbreak of ethnic conflict, civil 
unrest and humanitarian suffering have often made international intervention more necessary. 
And the witnessing of that suffering by the world through the mass media, makes action more 
desired. 

Since these wars usually did not take place within countries where the major powers had 
vital interests, often the preferred response was UN intervention. As Professor David 
Hendrickson observed in an essay entitled, “The Ethics of Collective Security”, the end of Cold 
War tensions “persuaded many observers that we stand today at a critical juncture, one at which 
the promise of collective security, working through the mechanism of the United Nations might 
at last be realized.” 

Quickly, UN Peacekeeping became a growth industry. In 1987, there were five active 
UN Peacekeeping Operations with a combined annual budget of $233 million and approximately 
10,000 troops. By 1995, the LTN had 17 active peacekeeping operations with an annual budget of 
$3.6 billion and over 75,000 troops. By the time T arrived in New York to assume my duties as 
Ambassador to the UN for Special Political Affairs, there had been 54 UN Peacekeeping 
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Operations launched since the UN’s founding in 1945, 41 of these begun since 1989. Today 
there are 15 active UN Peacekeeping Operations with 1 16,413 peacekeepers deployed from 1 18 
countries at a cost of nearly $7.8 billion a year. Unfortunately, these new UTN Peacekeeping 
Operations have not always been successful. UN member states, sometimes including the 
United States, have pushed the United Nations beyond its capacity and operational reach. 

In recent years UN peacekeepers were sent out with varied mandates ranging from 
preventive diplomacy, the ending of civil wars, confidence-building measures, verification of 
anns limitation agreements, law and order assistance, humanitarian relief and drug interdiction to 
combating terrorism. Old guidelines for successful UN peacekeeping operations were left 
behind. The past principles of “consent, impartiality, and the use of force only in self-defense” 
failed. 

The early fast pace of growth in UN Peacekeeping Operations led UN Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali to say that “Peacekeeping has to be reinvented every day. There are as 
many types of peacekeeping as there are confrontations. Every major operation provokes a new 
question.” 

As UN Peacekeeping Operations grew, missions in Somalia, Bosnia, Haiti and Rwanda 
were given Chapter VII authority to use military force to carry out UN Security Council 
decisions. Some UN experts, such as former UN Under Secretary-General Brian Urguhart, felt 
early on as UN Peacekeeping Missions e.xploded in number and varied mandates that there 
needed to be a reconsideration of the UN peacekeeping principles and that changes needed to be 
systematically considered and agreed upon. This was not done as UN Peacekeeping missions 
continued to grow in number, variety, robustness and old rules of impartiality and state 
sovereignty faded. 
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As a former Secretary of State Madeleine Albright wrote in her memoir, Madam 
Secretary, “‘Let the UN do if had become the operative phrase in Washington and other 
capitals. This shift was partly due to the hope that the UN would finally fulfill the dreams of its 
founders. But it was due as well to the desire of many national governments, including the 
United States, not to take on the hard tasks themselves.” 

Some new peacekeeping missions were successful such as those in Namibia, El Salvador, 
Cambodia and Mozambique. However, not all were. Some had tragic results. Many member 
states failed to understand the inherent problems in the expanding mandates assigned to UN 
peacekeepers. And few were willing to accept the inherent limitations of the United Nations 
capabilities. The setbacks in Somalia, Rwanda, Bosnia and Kosovo shook confidence in UN 
peacekeeping. 

As Sarah Sewall, a Clinton administration official “who initially argued that the UN 
should be able to assume a peace enforcement role,” wrote in the volume Multilaterialiim and 
U.S. Foreign Policy, Ambivalent Engagement, “Washington fundamentally underestimated the 
difficulty of the new peace enforcement operations. ...Today it is obvious that operations in 
which significant combat can be anticipated are beyond the UN’s reach and likely to remain so.” 

Sudan 

While serving as the President’s Special Envoy to Sudan, T witnessed two large, complex 
United Nations Peacekeeping Operations up close: UNMIS and UNAMID. The challenges each 
faced were significant and numerous. Their success has been uneven. In their mandate and 
execution; successes and failures; achievements and disappointments there are lessons to be 
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UNMIS, the United Nations Mission in Sudan, was authorized by the United Nations 
Security Council in 2005 right after the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) was signed 
ending Africa’s longest civil war. Like many peace deals to end long, savage, brutal, bloody 
wars, the agreement ended the worst killing but it is imperfect. In the case of the CPA there is a 
6 year implementation phase leading up to a 201 1 scheduled referendum in which the people of 
the South will decide whether to remain as part of Sudan or to become independent. That was a 
six year window during which each side has sought to “renegotiate” the terms by changing facts 
on the ground. This provided ample time for mischief and malice to play out, which it has. 

The most difficult flashpoint between the North and the South has been and remains the 
Abyei area. Home of the Ngok Dinka, it lies in a contested border area rich with oil reserves. 
The CPA was unable to delineate an acceptable border in Abyei and created an independent 
mechanism, the Abyei Border Commission (ABC), to demarcate the border. Both sides agreed 
to accept the ABC decision. However, when the ABC announced it demarcation, Khartoum 
refused to accept it. Tensions rose. Strains were heightened further because the Arab Messeryia 
nomadic tribe has traditionally migrated across this area annually to water their herds. That this 
was the most explosive place along the entire Sudan North/South border was well known and 
well understood. Nonetheless, LTNMIS with a force size of 10,000 had only a small garrison in 
Abyei, a town of nearly 50,000 people. And in May, 2005, during the tragic flair up in Abyei 
during which the entire town was burnt to the ground in a few days of horrific violence, UNMIS 
was missing in action despite a mandate to protect innocent civilians. In fact, on the day the 
violence spun out of control UNMIS had only 95 armed peacekeepers in Abyei including two 
cooks. And the order was given to keep all LTNMTS personnel inside the garrison, as civilians 
were terrorized and their homes destroyed. 
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A few days later I traveled to Abyei to survey the camaged remains. It was awful, a 
ghost town. 50,000 innocent people had fled and migrated one day’s walk to Agok where they 
would desperately cling to life under temporary shelters of plastic sheets to weather Southern 
Sudan’s rainy season during which up to 47 inches of rain falls. Moving down Abyei’ s dirt 
roads there were smoldering ruins as far as I could see in every direction. The remnants of hut 
homes with smoke still rising, scraps of clothing, melted plastic water bottles, contorted black 
bed frames. I even saw what looked like a child’s bicycle blackened and bent by heat almost 
unrecognizable, a symbol of hope lost. 50,000 innocent lives ruined, some killed, and UNMIS, a 
UN Peacekeeping Operation of 1 0,000 with an annual budget of $ 1 billion, had done nothing to 
help. It was shameful. 

At UNMIS headquarters up north in Khartoum, the 1 9 UN press people went into 
overdrive to try to exculpate UNMIS of any responsibility for the Abyei decimation. 

Fortunately, the new leadership of UNPKO, Under Secretary-General Alain Le Roy refused to 
be complicit in this shameful reinvention of history. An investigation was conducted, U^NMIS 
mistakes uncovered, a report made, and some changes took place. Yet the same Special 
Representative of Secretary-General, who was in charge of UNMIS at the time of the Abyei 
tragedy and the UNPKO failure, remains at post today. So accountability has been limited for 
UTNMIS’ failures that contributed to Abyei's devastation. 

Also, for a variety of reasons, CPA stipulations for disarmament of the Arab militia 
sponsored by Khartoum has not occurred. Nor have the militias disbanded, been reintegrated, or 
adequate reconstruction taken place. Clearly these failures are not solely due to UNMIS. 
However, UTNMIS is not blameless. 
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Hopefully with the recent Abyei border decision of the Permanent Arbitrator Tribunal in 
The Hague, which has been accepted rhetorically by Khartoum and Juba, the CPA 
implementation can proceed. Yet many questions regarding cooperation, capacity and 
competence remain with respect to the 2010 election, viability of the Government of Southern 
Sudan, economic development and the 2011 referendum. The challenges are substantial and the 
role of UNAMIS is consequential if CPA full implementation is to be achieved. 

The United Nations Peacekeeping Operation in Darfur has been even more problematic. 
The conflict in Darfur flashed in 2003. A small rebel attack on a Sudan Armed Forces (SAF) 
airfield In Darfur destroyed some aircraft and killed a few SAF soldiers. Rather than a targeted 
proportional response, Khartoum “opened the gates of Hell.” The Sudan government armed 
Arab militia loiown as the Janjaweed, the Devils on Horseback and Camel. Then in coordinated 
attacks against innocent African Darfuris they brought destruction, devastation, death and deep 
despair. The United Nation estimates that over 300,000 innocents have died and 2.7 million 
have been displaced in Darfur. The UN has labeled Darfur as the world’s worst humanitarian 
crisis. 

In 2004, the African Union agreed to send a regional peacekeeping mission to Darfur. 

The United States and many others encouraged and supported this regional response. However, 
the mandate for the African Union Mission in Sudan (AMTS) was limited. The AU peacekeepers 
were to monitor and report on violence, not try to stop it. And the African Union’s resources in 
men, equipment and logistics were sorely challenged. 

The United States was the most generous country supporting AMIS. In the end, the U.S. 
government spent approximately $400 million on a private contractor to build the camps around 
Darfur required for deployment of the African peacekeepers. However, as vicious violence 
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continued in Darfur, it soon became apparent that in Darfur, a vast area the size of France, that 
3,200 African Union peacekeepers were too few, and their mandate too weak to stabilize the 
situation. 

An intense period followed of growing diplomatic pressure on Khartoum to accept 
United Nations Peacekeepers. For many months, the Government of Sudan rebuffed the UN 
charging that UW Peacekeepers were really an effort by Europeans to recolonize their country. 
Phony government orchestrated demonstrations in the streets of Khartoum protested against UN 
infringement of Sudan’s sovereignty. Finally, in the summer of 2007, the impasse was broken 
when the United States and others agreed to compromise language for the UNPKO that the force 
would be “predominantly African.” There is disagreement on what precisely that language 
means. Khartoum has claimed that it gave the Sudan government power to approve proposed 
troop contributing countries to UNAMID. This asserted veto power by Khartoum has 
contributed to the excruciatingly slow deployment of UNAMID to full strength as proposed 
peacekeepers from Nepal and Thailand were repeatedly disallowed. 

During my tenure as the President’s Special Envoy to Sudan, a great deal of my time and 
attention was focused on UNAMID. I recognized that even at UNAMID’s full strength of 
27,000 peacekeepers, this UtN mission will be inadequate to impose peace on an area of arid 
desert the size of Darfur. However, it was my belief that full deployment of UNAMID could 
create a larger security footprint. Thereby critical international humanitarian assistance could 
flow to more Darfuris. Some of the predatory violence of militias, rebels and bandits could be 
crowded out It would contribute to a more stable situation that might contribute to meaningful 
peace talks and a return of displaced Darfuris. But accelerating UNAMID deployment proved 
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enormously difficult. As we meet today it is 18 months since UNAMID was launched and it still 
is not at full strength. There is plenty of culpability to spread around. 

Khartoum has been the major impediment to UNAMTD’s full deployment. Unlike most 
UNPKOs in places like Timor Lieste, Sierra Leone, and the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Sudan does not have a weak government unable to project power throughout its territory. 

Indeed, the Khartoum government is strong, discipline, and, history has demonstrated, willing to 
engage in extreme and quite ruthless acts to stay in power. Khartoum has freely wielded its 
sovereign prerogatives, strength, and ample capacities to impede UNAMID: slowing UNAMID 
cargo at the Port of Sudan, limiting access to land with water for UNAMID camps, delaying 
issuing visas, and so on and so forth. The UTN Secretariat, especially in the earlier months, 
proved inept at consultations with the sovereign government of Sudan, anemic in pressing its 
case, inflexible and very risk adverse. The result was a real botch of it. 

The United States was not the only UN member state greatly disappointed and highly 
frustrated by the glacial pace of UTNAMTD deployment. We sought out Canada to join us as co- 
leaders of an ad hoc group we called “Friends of UNAMID.” Its mission was to prioritize and 
coordinate the efforts of donor countries in concert with the UNPKO Secretariat and the African 
Union to accelerate UNAMID deployment and to support UNAMID politically and materially. 

It was the first such group in the history of the United Nations. After consulting with UN 
Secretary General Bank Ki moon and gaining his public support, our new mechanism was 
launched with over a dozen donor countries participating in the weekly meetings and in 
providing various extraordinary material support for UNAMID. After a slow start, once Alain 
Le Roy became the new Under Secretary General for Peacekeeping Operations and Susana 
Malcorra the new Under Secretary General for Field Support, the Friends of UNAMID really 
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took off and gradually the pace of deployment accelerated. I cannot say enough good things 
about the leadership and innovation brought to their tasks by Under Secretaries General Le Roy 
and Malcorra. They have demonstrated repeatedly how personalities, energy and innovation can 
empower leaders and improve performance. 

Meanwhile, in addition to launching the Friends of UNAMID, the United States has been 
very active on other fronts to accelerate deployment. The United States’ built African 
peacekeeper camps in Darfur have become UtNAMTD camps. The United States spent $100 
million to train and equip peacekeepers for UNAMID from Rwanda, Senegal and other African 
countries. The United States has supplied transportation lift to get some of the peacekeepers to 
Darfur. And the United States, in coordination with the UtN Secretariat, has been relentless in 
pressuring Khartoum to lift their many impediments to UNAMID deployment and operations. 

Is UNMIS the answer to Sudan North/South peace and full implementation of the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement? Is UNAMID the answer to the tragic genocide in slow 
motion in Darfur? Absolutely NOT! But UNMIS and UWAMID are each or; answer. Each of 
these UNPKOs are making the situations better. Each is contributing to an improved situation on 
the ground and contributing to some improved stability for peace to have a chance. Are they 
worth the cost, the personnel, the risks they assume? That’s a difficult decision which with 
UTNMIS and UNAMID, as in all UWKOs, is a case by case decision that warrants 
reconsideration as events unfold. 

General Observations 

United Nations Peacekeeping Operations, like all mechanisms of foreign and security 
policy, are imperfect. There are times UTNPKOs are very useful in advancing United States 
interests. In general UNPKOs deserve our support. However, there is ample room for 
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improvement and the United States as a Permanent Member of the UN Security Council and as 
the largest financial contributor to LTN Peacekeeping budgets must be a leader and forward 
leaning in working to reform and improve UN Peacekeeping Operations. 

One, the United States must be realistic about what a UNPKO can do, the limits of its 
capacity. There are limits of available peacekeepers from Troop Contributing Countries. There 
are limits of available equipment such as helicopters with night vision. There are limits to the 
political leverage and influence of the United Nations, especially when dealing with deeply 
entrenched sovereign governments. These limits and others must be understood, acknowledged, 
and be part of the analysis of whether or not to support authorization of any new UNPKO. 

Two, the United States must be steely-eyed and crystal dear in assessing the real support 
within the UN Security Council for any new UNPKO. Both political will and material support is 
required not only at the launch of a new UNPKO but it must be sustained throughout. Especially 
if one or more of the Security Council Permanent Members have direct interests in a conflict or 
with one party of a conflict, the effectiveness of the UNPKO will be compromised on various 
fronts. In such situations the likelihood of success is substantially compromised. 

Three, the United States should not be so anxious to launch a UNPKO that it accepts 
inadequate mandates or too small a force size to get the job done. Nor can it accept infringement 
on UNPKO’s composition, freedom of movement and so on. Better not to approve a UNPKO 
than to launch one inadequate to the assignment. 

Four, UNPKOs ought not be immortal. Some UNPKO interpositional forces such as in 
Cypress and Western Sahara were deployed in acute situations that, over time, have calmed 
down. The dispute is resolvable but the pain on either side is not acute enough to compel 
compromise. The status quo may not be preferable, but it is acceptable. The UNPKO allows a 
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comfort to set in. Unresolved issues remain unresolved because, due to the UNPKO, they don’t 
need to be resolved. That’s rubbish. The parties should be forced to resolve their problems and 
move on. UNPKOs ought not become nannies allowing complacency to set in and issues to 
remain indefinitely unresolved. 

Five, UNPKOs must be more flexible. They must be better at adapting to the situation 
and adjusting. For example, helicopters with night vision might be preferable to transport 
UWPKO equipment and personnel and to aid peacekeepers under attack. However, if 
unavailable, helicopter without night vision are better than no helicopters. For example, 
tragically last year some UNAMID peacekeepers were attacked and some killed. Attack 
helicopters without night vision had been available for months, but UNAMID’s position was 
they did not meet specifications, so they refused the offer. For the UNAMID peacekeepers 
under attack during daylight, the available helicopters certainly would have been welcome. 

Six, recognize that in difficult environments a lead dog can be very helpful. The United 
Kingdom played that lead role with peacekeeping in Sierra Leone and France in Cote D’Ivoire. 

Seven, there needs to be reform of the work program of the UN’s Fifth Committee. That 
body spends the entire year on the UN Regular Budget of approximately $3 billion. However, it 
devotes only the month of May to the UN Peacekeeping budget of almost $8 billion. 

Eight, LW Peacekeeping Operations, like other UN bodies and mechanisms, should 
conform to the highest standards of procurement and management. Unfortunately, such 
standards have not always been met. To insure appropriate oversight and accountability, the UN 
Office of Internal Oversight Service (OIOS) should be supported politically and financially. It 
should be urged to deal appropriately and expeditiously with the cases referred by the 
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Procurement Task Force and a permanent appointment should be made for the person in charge 
of investigations. 

Nine, progress must be made to “standardize” UNPKO equipment, especially common 
communications equipment system wide. 

Ten, often the most important determinant of a successful UNPKO is the Special 
Representative of the Secretary General (SRSG) and the Deputy SRSG. The personality, energy, 
drive, political skill, commitment, innovation and overall talent of the SRSG and Deputy SRSG 
are absolutely critical. Nonetheless, the capabilities of SRSG range from outstanding 
personalities like Laktar Brahimi and Sergio Vieira de Mello to the merely adequate to the 
buffoonish. Geographic consideration, cronyism, and a general lack of rigor in the selection of 
SRSGs and Deputy SRSGs must end. Both the Secretary General and the Security Council must 
change past sloppy, haphazard selection practices and slack accountability and reform to provide 
the sort of selection process and oversight of these posts warranted by their importance and the 
seriousness of their mission. 

Eleven, similarly UNPKO Force Commanders often are picked because of nationality 
and politics, not competence. This too must end. It’s a deadly serious business and should be 
treated as such. 

Twelve, there should be common training for UNPKOs whatever their eountry of origin: 
a common procedure, manual and practice. 

Thirteen, progress has been made but more is required for UNPKO activity to be 
integrated with the World Food Program and other important UN humanitarian agencies active 
in conflict and post-conflict arenas. 
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Fourteen, there needs to be better training and monitoring of UNPKOs on human rights 
- especially exploitation of women and children, and HIV-ADDS. 

Let me note that under the supervision of United Nations Under Secretaries General 
Alain Le Roy and Susana Malcorra the Department of Peacekeeping Operations and Department 
of Field Support this month published an excellent 46 page Non-Paper titled A New Partnership 
Agenda: Charting a New Horizon for UN Peacekeeping. It contains some of the 

recommendations I have mentioned and others to improve UN Peacekeeping Operations. Many 
critical issues are raised. 1 commend it to the members of this Committee and your staff. 

Conclusion 

I close where I began my testimony. United Nations Peacekeeping Operations can be 
very useful in advancing United States interests and in helping make the world safer and more 
secure. UNPKOs deserve support. But, at the same time, refonn is needed to improve their 
operations. And, most important, hard eyed realism is required of the United States in the 
Security Council and discrimination is necessary on whether or not to approve UNPKOs. It is 
not the place to offload problems. It is not the place to overload the mechanism’s capacity. It is 
not the place to approve missions for which our or other’s political will equivocates or toward 
which inadequate resources will be deployed. The most critical UNPKO mistakes are often in 
their inception and launch. Passing a problem to a UNPKO Is not solving a problem. It is only a 
beginning of a solution that requires political and material support and efficient, effective, and 
persistent leadership and very hard work on the ground. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Berman. Thank you, Ambassador. 

Ms. Weir. 

STATEMENT OF MS. ERIN A. WEIR, PEACEKEEPING 
ADVOCATE, REFUGEES INTERNATIONAL 

Ms. Weir. Chairman Berman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, 
and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
testify today, and thank you for sticking with us for so long. I will 
keep my testimony brief. 

I am here representing Refugees International. We are an inde- 
pendent Washington, DC-based organization that advocates for so- 
lutions to refugee crises. 

In the past 2 years I have assessed peacekeeping efforts and hu- 
manitarian activities in Sudan, Chad, Democratic Republic of 
Congo, and Somalia. I know firsthand what a crucial role peace- 
keeping can play in the area of aid, the maintenance of stability 
and the protection of civilians in some of the most dangerous places 
in the world. I have also seen the limitations of peacekeeping and 
the consequences of confusing mandates and under resourced mis- 
sions. 

The U.S. needs to learn from those examples and work to ensure 
that mandates are clear and achievable; that peacekeepers are well 
trained and equipped; and that the norms that underpin the inter- 
national effort to protect civilians from harm are strengthened. 

The demands on peacekeepers have changed and expanded expo- 
nentially over the past 20 years. Today, peacekeeping mandates in- 
clude everything from providing support to cease fire agreements 
and peace processes to the role of reform of security sector institu- 
tions, and the physical protection of civilians. In just one example, 
the mandate of the U.N. peacekeeping operation in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo includes 45 different tasks. 

Civilian protection has become a priority, but protection is a 
tricky thing to do in practice, and there is no one-size-fits-all pro- 
tection strategy. In the field I have seen civilians coping with many 
different threats to their safety, but broadly speaking there are 
three types of danger that they face. In Darfur and in eastern 
DRC, there is often classic military style violence, coordinated at- 
tacks on villages and displacement camps by armed groups. In 
eastern Chad, the day-to-day threat facing civilians and humani- 
tarian workers is banditry. It is looting and violence perpetrated by 
criminals who capitalize on chaos and impunity that prevails in 
conflict zones. And a third type of threat falls somewhere in be- 
tween. Looting and violence perpetrated against civilians by indi- 
vidual members of armed groups or even national militaries for in- 
dividual gain; again, something we see in DR Congo. 

Unfortunately, these are not mutually exclusive. A colleague and 
I were in Goma in Eastern Congo this past October when a rebel 
attack brought all three types of violence to bear at once, and the 
peacekeepers there were so overstretched, their mandate so con- 
voluted that they weren’t able to handle anyone of the threats ef- 
fectively. The failure precipitated a humanitarian crisis, and I 
think we all saw the images on the news when several hundred 
thousand Congolese civilians were displaced. 
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The point here is that in order to address each of these threats 
peacekeeping missions need to be equipped with different combina- 
tions of diplomatic, military, and policing tools every time that they 
are sent out to the field, and so it is crucial that peacekeeping 
mandates are reflective of the types of threats that civilians are 
facing on the ground. 

As one of the most powerful members of the Security Council, it 
is essential that the U.S. take a leadership role and ensure that 
peacekeeping mandates are clear and achievable. It is also impor- 
tant that the U.S. use is influence within the wider U.N. system 
to ensure that peacekeeping missions get the resources and support 
that they need to fulfill expectations. 

At present the U.N. is having difficulty generating enough 
troops, and even more difficulty finding troop contributing coun- 
tries willing or able to staff and equip the missions with specialized 
skills and resources that are needed to fulfill these difficult man- 
dates. 

The U.S. has these capabilities and should be committing more 
of them to U.N. peacekeeping operations. The commitment of spe- 
cialized U.S. forces and enabling units such as engineers, medics, 
and transport units, would have a huge impact on the ground and 
allow new missions to deploy quickly and operate effectively. 

All that said, sometimes U.N. peacekeeping isn’t the answer. 
History has taught us that U.N. peacekeeping operations are only 
effective in situations where the mission is deployed with the con- 
sent of the host government. Missions without host country consent 
require peace enforcement operations, or coalitions of the willing. 

Dr. Luck spoke today already about the responsibility to protect 
or R2P, but in order to make R2P operational the United States 
needs to support regional bodies and work with allies like the Afri- 
can Union, the European Union and NATO to develop the capabili- 
ties necessary to deploy robust peace enforcement missions when 
civilians are at risk of genocide, ethnic cleansing, war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. 

Lack of political will is another hurtle to realizing the responsi- 
bility to protect. Permanent members of the U.N. Security Council, 
including the United States, have been extremely reluctant to au- 
thorize the deployment of international forces without the consent 
of the host government. In one example, the recent concessions 
made to the Government of Sudan in order to secure its consent 
for a peacekeeping deployment in spite of the fact that the govern- 
ment itself was implicated in the violence against its people made 
a complete farce of the commitment to protect. 

The U.S. needs to work with allies and engage with skeptics to 
improve the acceptance and acceptability of all three pillars of the 
responsibility to protect. 

In conclusion, the U.S. needs to use its clout within the Security 
Council to ensure that peacekeeping mandates are clear and 
achievable, that missions are well resourced, and that new deploy- 
ments are only made where U.N. peacekeeping is the most effective 
tool for the job. Where it isn’t, the U.S. needs to work to make R2P 
a political and operational reality by working to strengthen the 
norm and helping to build the robust peace enforcement capabili- 
ties that are needed to keep people safe. 
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Congress can help to do this by continuing to raise important 
questions about protection, and the need for the international com- 
munity as a whole to perform better. Congress can also support 
U.N. peacekeeping and the ongoing reforms within the U.N. system 
by continuing to pay its share of U.N. peacekeeping costs in full, 
and on time. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before you today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Weir follows:] 



Testimony of Ms. Erin A. Weir 
Peacekeeping Advocate for Refugees International 
on the 

“New Challenges for International Peacekeeping Operations” 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
July 29, 2009 at io:oo a.m., 2172 RHOB 


Chairman Berman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen and Members of the Committee: Thank yon for this oppor- 
tunity to testify toaay before the House Foreign Affairs Committee about UN Peacekeeping, and the challenge of 
keeping people safe in times of contiict and crisis. 

[ am here representing Refugees International. We are an independent, Washington DC based organi?ation that 
advocates to end refugee crises. 

In the past two years I have assessed peacekeeping efforts in Sudan, Chad, the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
and Somalia. I have talked to people who have been displaced from their homes, to humanitarian actors, to 
host-governments and to peacekeepers rbemseives. I icnow first hand what a crucial role peacekeeping can play 
in the delivery cf aid, the maintenance of stability, and the protection of civilians in some oftlie most dangerous 
places in the world. I have also seen with my own eyes the limitations of peacekeeping, and the consec]uences cf 
a confusing mandate or an under resourced-mission. 

UN peacekeeping has become more important, and more controversial than ever. After the massive failures of in- 
ternational governments to protect civilians from systematic violence throughout the 1990's, and with the brutal 
conditions created by modern conflict, the international community has begun to recognize its responsibility to 
better protect civilians from genocide, ethnic cleansing, war crimes and other crimes against humanity. 

In order to meet this responsibility, governments increasingly look to UN peacekeepers. Peacekeeping mandates 
have steadily become more complex and difficult to achieve, but the ability of the UN system, and the political will 
of member states to adequately staff and equip those missions, have not evolved with expectations. 

The mandate of the UN Peacekeeping mission in the Democratic Republic of Congo, known by the acronym 
MONUC, includes 45 discreet tasks and responsibilities, not the least of w'hich is the protection of civilians in the 
hilly, densely forested, nearly inaccessible provinces of Nortn and South Kivu in the east of the countr>r Mean- 
wdiile, the 3,000 troops and additional equipment that were promised to the mission in December of 2008 have 
still not been deployed. 

At this moment there are roughly 116,000 miiiitary, police and civilian peacekeepers deployed around the world. 
It sounds like a large nijmber, until you consider the fact that they are tasked with everything from support of 
ceasefires and peace processes, to the reform of sea! rity institutions and the physical protection of civilians made 
vulnerable by contiict. The US currently has rorjgiily 60,000 troops and civilian staff, and an additional 23,500 
non-U-S. coalition forces in Afghanistan alone to perform a very similar role. 
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Nevertheless, some progress has been made. The UN is taking steps to improve the efficiency and accountability of 
its procurement and deploymient systems, as well as the quality of guidrmce and training that it delivers to peace- 
keepers to make missions more effiective. Outside of the UN system, regional organizations such as the European 
Union and rne African Union are developing new tools to complement UN peacekeeping, particularly where peace 
enforcement is necessary, The U.S. has a key role to play to support these developments and reforms, and can do 
more to support concrete action that protects people from harm. 

Background 

UN peacekeeping is not what it used to be. Early peacekeeping missions were deployed with the consent of both 
parties to the conflict in order to monitor and enforce existing peace agreements. These peacekeepers represented 
a “thin blue line” between two groups who liad agreed to their presence. The mandates were simple and the danger 
and political controversy surrounding the missions were very low. 

Following the end of the Cold War in the 1990s UN peacekeepers began to be deployed in new and more chal- 
lenging places, such as Somalia in 1902 and Liberia in 199^ The nature of conflict was changing, and intra-state 
conflicts, often with mirltiple internal armed groups, usually meant that one or more of the arnred actors did not 
consent to the involvement of peacekeepers. The potential for peacekeepers to become targets of violence dramati- 
cally increased. Their neutrality was also increasingly compromised by calls from concerned governments and hu- 
manitarian actors for them to engage in the protection of civilians, which often demands that peacekeepers take 
action that will put them at odds vhth armed groups involved in the conflict. 

Over time it became dear that UN forces designed to fulfill traditional peacekeeping roles w'ere drastically unde- 
requipped, and politically and operationally unprepared to take on the more robust peacekeeping demanded by 
complex protection mandates and the more aggressive military action ffiat is often necessary to fulfill protection 
demands. 

Protection of Civilians 

The many traumatic experiences of the 1990s - the genocide in Rwanda, crimes against humanity in the former 
Yugoslavia, and the systematic use of rape as a weapon of war in what is now the Democratic Republic of Congo- 
resulted in the push for LIN peacekeepers to take on a much more active role in the protection of civilians. 

As U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice recently said, “We have just drawn down the curtain on the 
bloodiest century in human hisiory. That is why the United States is determined to work ... to ensure that the 21st 
century takes a far lesser toll on civilians — on innocents who should be sheltered by the rule of law and tne rules 
ofw'ar. 1 believe deeply that atrocities are not inevitable.”” 

Today mission mandates routinely include authorization for peacekeepers to take measures to protect civilians un- 
der hnir.inent threat of violence. Some mandates even prioritize protection of civilians above all other obiectives, 
such as the current mandate for the UN Mission in DR Congo (MONUC) and in Chad and the Central African 
Republic (MINURCAT). Yet in spite of the overarching international focus on civilian protection, there is no clear 
definition or doctrine to tell military peacekeepers what protection is or how to make a protection mandate work. 

This sort of g’uidance is crucial if we ever hope to make peacekeeping missions as effective as they have the po- 
tential to be. Tliis is partiailarly true of physical protection, as the necessary response depends very much on the 
nature of the threat that civilians are facing. Wliile military peacekeepers may be relatively vvell prepared to protect 
civilians against organized rebel or military attacks, civilians are also the victim of random, un-coordinated attacks 
by individual members of armed groups, and by other bandits and criminals who capitalize on the overall lack of 
rule of lavv that is often a defining feature of countries affected by armed conflict. 

In eastern DRC in October of last year a colleague and I were present when civilians fell victim to all three of 
these threats at once. Rebels advanced, attacking villages and towns in coordinated military style offensives. 
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Simultaneously, ii: dividual members of the Congolese National military abandoned their posts and began looting 
the population, and the total security vacuum that allows for the constant, low level banditry and rampant sexual 
violence in Congo was amplitied by the chaos. 

MONUC forces, who were woefully rmderequipped to deal with any one of these civilian protection threats, were 
asked to implement three very different kinds of protection at one time. Refugees International was vocal in 
pointing out that the failure here tell squarely on the UN Security Council, vchich had issued a highly complex 
and incoherent mandate, without clarifying priorities or providing sufficient material or political support to get 
it done. If peacekeeping mhssioris are to provide effective protection of civilians, it is imperative that mission 
m.andates are crafted wnth an understanding of the fact that different types of threat reqrure different capabilities 
and tools, and that those capabilities are put at the disposal of the mhssions. 

Sometimes this sort of threat analysis will show that UN peacekeeping is not the answer to the problem at hand, 
and that some other political or military approach may be necessary. This is very often the case w'ith the contro- 
versial norm, kiiowm as the Responsibility to Protect. 

The Responsibility to Protect 

The Responsibility to Protect [R2P) norm is a central part of the wider effort to keep civilians safe. After the geno- 
cide in Rw^anda, and the failure of the international community to intervene to prevent, an rmifolding mass atrocity, 
individual diplomats and leaders of human rights and humanitarian organizations began to elaborate on the idea 
that there is a particular international duty to intervene in order to prevent, protect against, and rebuild communi- 
ties in the w^alce of genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing or crimes against humianity. In 200: the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty (ICISS) formally elaborated this concept, w^hich they named 
“the responsibility to protect.'’ 

The Commission raised important questions about sovereignty and the role of the state with regards to the protec- 
tion of people within its borders. In its 2001 report, the ICiSS asserted that “state sovereignt)' implies responsibil- 
ity, and the primary responsibility for the protection of its people lies with the state itself.” It further stated that 
“where a population is suffering serious barm, as a result of internal war, Insurgency, repression or state failure, 
and the state in question is unwilling or unable to halt or avert it, the principle of non-intervention yields to the 
international responsibility to protect. ” 

Ail 192 UN member states endorsed the R2P norm in the 2005 World Summit outcome document, which asserted 
both the right and the responsibility of the international community to interv^ene, with or without the consent of 
the host government, in cases where genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and/or crimes against humanity can 
be reasonably expected or are being committed. This is defined in terms of both peaceful and forceful forms of 
intervention: 

The international community, through the United Nations, also has the responsibility to use appropriate diplomatic, 
humanitarian and other peaceful means, in ac-cordance with Chapters VI' and VI II of the Chatter, to help protect 
populations fi-om genocide, waraime-s, ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity. In this context, we are prepared 
to take collective action, in a timely and decisive manner, through the Security Council, in accordance with the Charier, 
including Cnapter VH, on a case-hy-case basis and in cooperation with relevant regional organizations as appropriate, 
should peaceful means be. inadequate and national authorities manifestly fail to protect their populations from geno- 
cide, war crimes, ethnic ckansingand crimies against humanity. We stmss the need for the General Assembly to continue, 
consideration of the. responsibility to proteAU. populations from genocide., war crimes, ethnic deansing and crimes against 
humanity and its implications, bearing in mind the principles of the Charter and international hw. We also intend 
to commit ourselves, as necessaiy- and appropriate, to helping States build capacity to protect their populations from 
genocide, warcrime.s, ethnic ckansingand crimes a^-inst humanity and to assisting those, which are. under stress before, 
crises and conflicts break out. 
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The bulk of the debate has since focused on the international responsibility to iniervene militarily to protect 
civilians as a measure of last resort. 

The U.S. government lias embraced R2? in principle, but not always in practice. In the 2008 report published 
by the Genocide Prevention Taskforce (co-Chaired by former Secretary of Stare Madeleine K. Albright and 
formier Secretary of Detense William S. Cohen) the authors ‘'acknowledge[dj that the United States’ record in 
responding to threats of genocide has been mixed. Over the span of time, our top officials have been unable 
to summon the political will to act in a sustained and consistent manner or take the timely steps needed to 
prevent genocide and mass atrocities from occurring.” 

When genocide, ethnic cleansing, war crimes or crimes against humanity are being committed, it is impor- 
tant that world governments respond with quick, concerted diplomatic action, and, if necessary, that the UN 
Security Council give swifi authorization for the deployment of a non-UN peace enforcement operation, with 
or without the consent ot the host government. Hov/ever, the authorization of non-conseiisual intervention 
continues to be politically controversial. 

Specifically the permanent members of the UN Security Council are extremely reticent to authorize the de- 
ployment of international forces without the consent of the host government, even when the host government 
is perpetrating violence against its own people. One recent example was the lengthy Security Council debates 
over the deployment of peacekeepers in Darfur, and the insistence by Security Council members that it was 
necessary to submit to the many demands and compromises demanded by the Sudanese Government in order 
to secure its consent for the deployment- This made a farce of the international commitment to RzP given 
the fact that the Sudanese Government had been implicated in the very crimes that the Security Council was 
seeking to hait. 

The US needs to work with allies, and engage with skeptics, to overcome this difficult political barrier and to 
improve the acceptance and acceptaoility of the responsibility to protect. 

Building a UN Peacekeeping Mission 

Former Secretary General Kofi Annan famously called the UN "the only fire brigade in the world that has to 
acquire a fire engine after the fire has started.” Even when peacekeeping is the most appropriate protection 
tool, the UN must always overcome significant challenges to deploy and support each new mission. 

UN peacekeeping missions are notoriously slow to deploy, rmd the quality of the forces and equipment is 
inronsistent. This is largely due to the fact that the UN has no independent military capacity and depends 
entirely on the voluntary troop contributions of member states to make up the mission requirements. 

Even after appropriate contingents have been identified, each Troop Contributing Country (TCCj then has to 
negotiate its own agreement with the UN, which dictates w'hat ihose forces will be used for within the mis- 
sion. This often limits where particular contingents can be deployed in the field, and the level of danger that 
they can be exposed to. 

Forces acquired in this piecemeal manner have very’ different trrdning standards and combat capabilities, and 
the philosophies of their commanding officers often differ greatly. In military terms, the different capabili- 
ties, philosophies, training and contractual limitations make robust military action challenging. 

In an effort to enhance the overall operational standards of peacekeeping operations the United States is cur- 
rently involved in international peacekeeping training through the Giobai Peace Operations Initiative (GPOI) 
and Africa Contingency Operations Training Assistance (ACOTA) programs. These programs provide mil- 
lions of dollars each year to develop military peacekeeping capabilities in potential troop contributing coun- 
tries around the world. The problem is that tne trainers use U.S. training modules as opposed to using the 
standardized modules developed by the UN for this purpose. 
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A coherent, standardized training program for current and prospective TCCs is essential to overcome some of 
the discrepancies in c.apacity between contingents and ensure that all forces have a common understanding of 
their role. 


Furthermore, countries with advanced militaries, such as the U.S., need to go beyond just training and funding 
peacekeeping operations. These countries need to show a commitment to UN peacekeeping by committing more 
personnel and advanced support, st.idi as engineers, heavy transport, and medical tmits. The availability of these 
resources is crucial to the deployment of new missions, and the early commitment of enabling units helps peace- 
keeping operations get off the ground quickly. This would set the foundation for more effective operations. 

Robust Peacekeeping vs. Peace Enforcement 

UN peacekeeping is not an appropriate tooi to use when non-consensual interv'ention is needed. For example, 
peacekeepers should not be deployed in circumstances where the host government is also the perpetrator of vio- 
lence against its civilians and is unwilling to give its consent for the deployment of international peacekeeping 
forces. This is the distinction between “robust peacekeeping” and non-UN “peace enforcement.” 

The UN’s 2008 “Capstone” doc'ument outlines the crucial distinction between the two; 

Robust peacekeeping involves the use of force at the tactical level with the authorization of the Security 
Council and consent of the. host nation and/or the main paiiies to the coriflict. By contrast, peace enforce- 
ment does not require, the consent of the main parties and may involve, the use of military force at the 
strategic or international level, which is normally prohibited for Member States under Article 2(4) of the 
Charter, unless afihorized by the Security’ Council . ' 

The 2006 U.S. National Security Strategy addresses such circumstances, stating that “where perpetrators of 
mass killing defy all attempts at peaceful intervention, armed intervention may be required, preferably by the 
forces of several nations working together under appropriate regional or international auspices.” For this sort 
of non-consensuai intervention the US needs to contribute to the development of new tools, sucli as the African 
Union Standby force, and tiie European Union Rapid Deployment capacity, and adapt old ones like NATO to 
make the R2P a practical reality!" 

Achievable Peacekeeping Mandates; the Role of the UN Security Council 

It is the UN Security Council that crafts the mandates and determines the character of each new UN peacekeep- 
ing deployment- Where peacekeeping is not appropriate, it is also the Security Council that can authorize the 
deployment of a non-UN peace enforcement mission. 

For UN peacekeeping operations, it is critical th.at the Security Council recognize the limitations of fhe tool. In 
deliberations over the viability of a new UN peacekeeping operation the Scarrity Council must consider: 

□ IX^rethera situation exists the continuation of which is likely to endanger or constitute a threat to international peace 
and security: 

□ Whether regional or sub-regional organizations and arrangements exist and arc. ready and able to assist in resolving 
the situation: 

□ Whether a cease-fire exists and whether the parties have committed themselves to a peace process intended to reach 
apolitical settlement; 

U Whether a clear political goal e.xisis and whe.ther it can be reflected in the mandate; 

□ Whether a precise, mandate, for a United Nations operation can be, formulated. 

If these questions can not be satisfactorily answered, and these conditions fulfilled, then the Security Council 
must consider whether or not a peace enforcemLent operation is the more appropriate way forward. 
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The US shotild use its leadership position on the Security Council to ensure that all new peacekeeping opera- 
tions have clear, achievable mandates, and that they are well resourced to fulfill the tasks that the UN has set for 
them. 

Policy Recommendations 

As one of the most powerful members of the UN Security Council, and one of the most influential countries 
in the world, the US could do a great deal to improve tlie international capacity to protect civilians in times of 
conflict. 

□ The U S Congress and Administration should continue to pursue the policy of paying U S peacekeeping dues 
in fidi and on time. 

□ Through GPOi. ACOTA , and PKSOI the US should work more closely with the UN to provide standardised 
peacekeeping training, both bilaterally and through support to regional peacekeeping trainiirg centers, to 
increase global peacekeeping capacity. 

□ The US Administration should provide U.S. forces and assets, such as engineering units, tactical and strate- 
gic lift capacity, and other ‘enablers’ to help UN missions deploy quickly and completely. 

□ As a member of the Security Council, the U.S. should ensure that UN peacekeeping missions are only de- 
ployed where mandates are achievable, and that missions are resourced to meet the demands of the respec- 
tive miandates. 

□ The U S Administration should work with partners such as NATO, the EU and the ,AU to develop protection 
capacities that can be deployed quickly and respond effectively to counter threats against civilians where UN 
peaceiceeping is not an appropriate mechanism. 

□ The US Administration should support the Responsibility to Protect as a global norm and use diplomatic 
resources to advance the concept among countries reluctant to accept it. 

Thank you again for tlie opportunity to testify before you today. ! am. happy to answer any questions you may 
have 


i A New Partnership. Agenda: Charting a New Horizon for UN Peacekeeping, UN DPKO, July 2009, p 4 

il U.S. Permanent Representative to the UN, Ambassador Susan E. Rice, Remarks on the UN Security Council and the Responsibility 
to Protect, at the International Peace Institute, Vienna, June 15, 2009. 

Hi iCISS, 'Basic Principles,’ The Responsibility to Protect; Report ofthe International Commission on Intervention and State Sover 
eignty, 2001, p XI. 

iv Integrated and coordinated implementation of and follow-up to the outcomes ofthe major United Nations conferences and sum 
mits m the economic, social and rebated fieids Follow-up to the outcome or the Millennium Summit, A/RES/60/1, 2005, Paragraph 
139. 

V Madeleine K. Albright and William S. Cohen, Preventing Genocide: A Blueprint for U.S. Poii'Cymakers, 2008, p xxi. 
vi United Nations Peacekeeping Operations: Principles and Guidelines, UN D^^KO, i8 January, 200S, p 35. 

\’ii See Preventing Genocide: A Blueprint for U.S. Poiicymaicers. 
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Chairman Berman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schaefer. 

STATEMENT OF MR. BRETT D. SCHAEFER, JAY KINGHAM FEL- 
LOW IN INTERNATIONAL REGULATORY AFFAIRS, THE HER- 
ITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Schaefer. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Ros-Lehtinen, 
other members of the committee, thank you for inviting me to 
speak before the committee today on U.N. peacekeeping issues. 

One of the United Nations’ primary responsibilities and one with 
which most Americans agree is to help maintain international 
peace and security. A critical component of this responsibility is the 
ability and willingness of the U.N. to engage in peacekeeping oper- 
ations. U.N. peacekeeping operations can be useful and successful 
if entered into with an awareness of their limitations and weak- 
nesses. This awareness is crucial because there is little indication 
that the demand for U.N. peacekeeping will decline in the foresee- 
able future. 

Indeed, in recent years we have seen an unprecedented expan- 
sion of the size and expense of U.N. peacekeeping operations. At 
the end of June 2009, there were 16 peacekeeping operations and 
two other political missions overseen by the United Nations De- 
partment of Peacekeeping Operations. The current peacekeeping 
budget is $7.75 billion. This involves some 93,000 uniformed per- 
sonnel and over 20,000 U.N. volunteers and other civilian per- 
sonnel. This is a three-fold increase from as recent ago as 2003. 

As noted by DPKO itself, “The scope and magnitude of U.N. field 
operations today is straining the Secretariat infrastructure that 
was not designed for current levels of activity.” Frankly, DPKO is 
overwhelmed. This has contributed to serious problems of mis- 
management, fraud, and misconduct. For instance: (1) Incidents of 
sexual exploitation and abuse have taken place in nearly every 
U.N. peacekeeping operation. In fact, the U.N. just launched a fact- 
finding mission into new allegations of sexual abuse in the Congo 
mission; (2) a 2007 report by the U.N.’s Office of Internal Oversight 
Services, the U.N.’s quasi-inspector general, found that over 40 per- 
cent of the total value of $1.4 billion worth of peacekeeping con- 
tracts was tainted by corruption; (3) the OIOS also revealed in 
2008 that it was investigating about 250 instances of wrongdoing, 
and according to the head of OIOS, “We can say that we found mis- 
management, fraud, and corruption to an extent that we really 
didn’t expect.” 

These problems cry out for improved accountability and trans- 
parency. Unfortunately, U.N. oversight is far less than it should be. 
For instance, the lead OIOS investigator of charges against the 
U.N. peacekeepers in the Congo was “appalled to see that the over- 
sight office’s final report was little short of a white wash” raising 
questions about OIOS’s independence itself 

Meanwhile, the only truly independent investigator unit in the 
United Nations, the Procurement Task Force, was recently termi- 
nated for performing its job too well. Countries led by Russia and 
Singapore opposed renewing the mandate for the Procurement 
Task Force for 2009 after investigations by that task force led to 
convictions for their nationals. 
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There is also a political problem with peacekeeping. In general, 
the U.N. and its member states had accepted the fact that U.N. 
peacekeeping operations should not include a mandate to enforce 
peace outside of limited circumstances. 

After reviewing past peacekeeping failures and drawing lessons 
from them, the Brahimi report stated very plainly, “The United 
Nations does not wage war.” Ignoring this lesson can be costly in 
terms of lives and long-term peace and stability. It also places ex- 
cessive demands on resources management and personnel. As re- 
cently reaffirmed by DPKO in its report this month, “U.N. peace- 
keeping can only succeed as part of a wider political strategy to end 
a conflict and with the will of the parties to implement that strat- 
egy. ... In active conflict, multinational coalitions of forces or re- 
gional actors operating under U.N. Security Council mandates may 
be more suitable.” 

Yet, the U.N. is increasingly ignoring this lesson. The former 
Under Secretary-General for Peacekeeping Operations expressed 
concern that the council was approving missions without observing 
the conditions essential for success, including having clear, credible 
mandates and a peace-to-keep or a viable peace process in place. 
Indeed, it is precisely these types of situations — ones where conflict 
reigns; or where there is little genuine commitment by the parties 
to work toward peace; or there is insufficient support and engage- 
ment by neighboring countries and regional actors; or where the 
host country commitment to unhindered operations and freedom 
movement is lacking — which currently consume the bulk of U.N. 
peacekeeping budget and account for most uniformed personnel in- 
volved in U.N. peacekeeping. 

In sum, being more judicious in approving missions would free 
up resources for other missions that are vitally important. Quite 
simply, the Security Council has gone overboard in is attempts to 
be seen as being effective and doing something even if it violates 
the dearly learned lesson that U.N. peacekeepers are not war fight- 
ers. 

Another aspect of the political problem is the great discrepancy 
in the financial burden among member states. The notion that 
wealthier nations should bear a larger portion of the cost is strong- 
ly entrenched in the United Nations, but a system that has the 
United States paying $2 billion for peacekeeping while other states 
pay less than $8,000 is indefensible and creates a free rider prob- 
lem wherein countries paying virtually nothing have little reason 
to conduct due diligence on whether a proposed mission is appro- 
priate, an existing mission is meeting its mandate, or if U.N. funds 
are being used properly. 

To conclude, I believe that the U.S., the U.N. Security Council 
and other members states should: First, not let the pressure to do 
something trump consideration of whether an operation would im- 
prove or destabilize the situation; possess a clear mandate and 
achievable objectives; and have an exit strategy in case the mission 
goes south. 

Second, they should improve oversight and accountability 
through an independent inspector general, perhaps modeled after 
the Procurement Task Force, dedicated to peace operations. 
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Third, the investigators and auditors should be embedded in 
every peacekeeping operation. 

Fourth, the U.N. peacekeeping scale of assessment should be 
flattened out to make sure that all U.N. member states, particu- 
larly those on the Security Council, have skin in the game to en- 
courage them to take their oversight responsibilities seriously. 

Fifth, hold states that fail to fulfill their commitments to dis- 
cipline their troops to account by barring them from participating 
in peacekeeping operations until they make a commitment to do so. 

Finally, build up peacekeeping capabilities around the world. For 
its part, the United States should increase its commitment for the 
Global Peace Operations Initiative which contributes significantly 
to bolstering the capacity and capabilities of regional troops, espe- 
cially in Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me today and this con- 
cludes my statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schaefer follows:] 
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One of the United Nations' primarv' responsibilities — and tlie one with which Americans most 
agree — is to help maintain international peace and security. The ability of the U.N. to undertake 
peacekeeping operations during its first 45 ycais was greatly liindcrcd by Cold War rivalries. Since the 
end of the Cold War, however, the U.N, Security- Council has been far more active in establishing 
peacekeeping operations. After an initial post-Cold War surge, tlic cntliusiasm for U.N. peacekeeping 
missions was reversed by the debacles in Somalia, Rwanda, and Bosnia, and missteps in these missions 
led to a necessary reevaluation of U.N. peacekeeping. 

However, as troubling situations have arisen in recent years, many of them in Africa, the Security- 
Council has found itself under pressure to respond and "'do something.” The response, for better or worse, 
has often been to establish yet another peacekeeping operation. 

U.N. peacekeeping is now being conducted with unprecedented pace, scope, and ambition, mid 
increasing demands have revealed ongoing, serious flaws. Specifically, audits and investigations over the 
past few years have revealed substantial problems with mismanagement, fraud, and corruption in 
procurement for U.N. peacekeeping, and incidents of sexual exploitation and abuse by U.N. peacekeepers 
and civilian personnel have been shockingly widespread. 

While the U.N. has limited authority to discipline peacekeepers ivho commit such crimes, it has 
failed to take steps that are witliiii its power to hold nations accountable when tliey fail to inv estigate or 
punish dicir troops’ misconduct. The U.N. Security- Council has also yielded to pressure to ^'do 
something” in situations like Darflir and is considering intervention in Somalia even though it violates the 
central lesson learned in the 1990s — emphasized in the 2000 Report of the Pane! on United Nations 
Peace Operations — that ‘'the United Nations does not wage war.”' 

U.N. peacekeeping operations can be useful and successful if entered into with an awareness of 
the limitations and weaknesses of U.N peacekeeping. This awareness is crucial, because there is little 
indication tliat die demand for U.N. peacekeeping will decline in the foreseeable future. Tliis requires the 
U.S. to press for substantial changes to address serious problems with U.N. peacekeeping. Without 
fundamental reform, tlicsc problems will likely continue and expand, undermining the U.N.’s credibility' 
and ability to accomplish one of its key stated missions; maintaining international peace and security. 

U.N. Peacekeeping 

Within the U.N. system, the U.N. Charter places the principal responsibility- for maintaining 
international peace and security on the Security' Council." The Charter gives the Security Council 
extensive powers to investigate disputes to determine whether they endanger international peace and 
security; to call on participants in a dispute to settle the conflict through peaceful negotiation; to impose 
economic, travel, and diplomatic sanctions: and ultimately to authorize the use of military- force. ’ Tliis 
robust vision of the U.N. as a key vehicle for maintaining international peace and security quickly ran 
afoul of the interests of member states, particularly during the Cold War when opposing alliances largely 
prevented the U.N. from taking decisive action — except when the interests of the major pow'ers were 
minimally' involved. 

As a result, between 1945 and 1990. the United Nations established only 18 peace operations, 
despite a multitude of conflicts that threatened international peace and security to greater or lesser 
degree."* Traditionally, Security Council authorizations of military- force have involved deployments into 


hj.N. (rcncrd] Assembly and U.N. Seeurilv Council, Report of the Panel on United Nations Peace Operations^ A/55/3()5- 
S/2000/809, AiigusLlI , 2000, p. 10, at htri?:/ \vv. wjm.orUpeace/rei?orts'ncace ooeraTionsilocs 'a 55 305.pdf . The re)-x)rl is 
ot'ten referred to as the '‘Brahinii Report,’' after the panel's chaiiman, tbimer Algerian Foreign Minister Lakhdar Brahimi. 
^Cliarter of tlte United Nations, Article 24, at http://svww.nn.ors.^a bott tutvcharrcr . 

'Tn matters of international peace and seemity-, tlie U.N. Security Council wus oi-^iiially envisioned — mirealistically, in 
retrospect — as the piincipal vehicle for the use of force, except for the inherent right ofeveiy state to defend itself if attacked, 
facing animmincnl alUick, or facing an immediate threat, which the Charter explic illy acknovvledges. See Ibid, Arlicle 51. 

'Since 1945, there have been approximately 300 wars resulting in over 22 million deaths. The U.N. has authorized imlitaiy- action 
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relatively low-risk situations such as truce monitoring. The bulk of these peace operations were fact- 
finding missions, observer missions, and other roles in assisting peace processes in which the parties had 
agreed to cease hostilities.^ U .N. peace operations were rarely authorized with tlic expectation that they 
would involve the use of force. 

Since die end of the Cold War, the U.N. Sccuritv’ Council has been far more active in establishing 
peace operations. In the early 1 990s,, crises in the Balkans, Somalia, and Cambodia led to a dramatic 
increase in missions. Tlic debacle in Somalia and the feilurc of U.N. peacekeepers to intervene and 
prevent the 1994 genocide in Rwanda or to stop the 1995 massacre in Srebrenica, Bosnia, however, led to 
a necessaiy skepticism about U.N. peacekeeping. 

Tliis lull was short-lived. With a number of troubling situations, many of them in Africa, 
receiving increasing attention from the media in recent years, the Seeurity Comicil has found itself under 
pressure to respond and "‘do something.” The response, for better or worse, has often been to establish 
another peacekeeping operation. 

The Securit}' Council has approved more than 40 new peace operations since 1 990. Half of all 
current peacekeeping operations have been authorized since 2000. Tliese post-1990 operations often have 
involved mandates beyond traditional peacekeeping in terms of scope, purpose, and responsibilities. 
Moreover, diese missions often have been focused on quelling civil wars, reflecting a change in tlie nature 
of conflict from inter-state conflict between nations to intra-state conflict within nations.’ 

Tliis expansion of risk and responsibilities was justified by pointing out the international 
consequences of the conflict, such as refvigees fleeing to neighboring countries or widespread conflict and 
instability’. As a result from a rather modest history of monitoring cease-fires, demilitarized zones, and 
post-conflict security, U.N. peace operations have c.xpandcd to include multiple responsibilities, including 
more complex military' inten entions, civilian police duties, human rights interventions, reconstruction, 
overseeing elections, and post-conflict reconstruction.^ Such actions, while they may be justified in some 


U) coLinLcr aggression just twice: in response lo Ihe Norlli Korean invasion of South Konea in 1950 and in response to the Iraqi 
invasion orKuwail in 1 990. 

^or example, the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) was establislied in 1948 to observe The cease-fire agreements 
among Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Israel and still operates today. The UNTS(!) and U.N. Emergency Force I (UNEF I) 
missions are examples oftradilional” U.N. peace operations. Interesting!), the lirsl venture into peacekeeping was taken by the 
General Assembly in 1956 alter the Security Council was unable lo reach a consensus on die Sue/, crisis. The General Assembly 
established UNFF T lo separate Fgyplian and Israeli Ibrccs and Ikcililalc the transition ol' the Sue/ Canal Lo Fgypl when Brilisli 
and French forces left. Because the UNEF resolutions were not passed under Chapter VII, Egypt liad to approve The deployment. 
“This restraint was reinforced by the U.N.’s venture into peace enforcement in the Cxnigo ( 196C)-1 964), in wliich U.N.-led forces 
confi'oiited a mutiny by Congolese aimed forces against the government, sought to maintain the Congo's tenitorial integrity-, and 
uiedto prevent civil war after tlic province of Katanga scccdcd. Accordii^ to a RAND Corporation study, "U.N. achievements in 
the Congo came at considerable cost in men lost, money spent, and conlrovcrsv raised. ... As a result of these costs and 
controversies, neither the United Nations' leadersliip nor its member nations were eager to repeat the experience. For the next 25 
veal's the United Nations restiicted its military interventions to interpositional peacekeeping, policing ceasefires, and patiolling 
disengagement zones in circumstances where all paities in\ited its presence and amied force was to be used by U.N. troops only 
in sclf-dcfaisc.” See James Dobbins, SetliG. Jones, Keith Crane, Andrew Ratluiicll, Brett Steele, Richard Tcltscliik, and Anga 
I'imilsina, “ Ibc U.N.’s Role in Nalion-Building: From the Congo lo Iraq,” RANI ) Coqx)raLion, 2(X)5, p. xvi, at 
i !ttp: //mvM\ rand . o r Rv uh . ' <. !iiono2ravli'<'20i)5 'RA ' ND KK7304.vtff . 

'Accordmg to one estimate, 80 percent of all wars firom 1900 to 1941 were contlicts between states tliat involved fomial state 
armies, while 85 percent of all wars from 1945 to 1976 were -within the territory of asmgle state and mvolved mtemal anmes. 
militias, rebels, or other parlies lo the conllicL See Charter of the United Nations, Article 2, and Michael W. I )ovle and Nicholas 
Sambanis, ,\-lalcing War and Ihiilding Peace: United Motions Peace Operations (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2006), p. 1 1 , at ktto: :\vwv'. press. princetoii.edp/'char}Ters 'sS196.od1 ' . . 

^The broadening of U.N. peacekeepmg mto these non-traditional missions and the mixed U.N. record m pursuit of tliese missions 
raise legitimate questions as to whether the U.N. should be ei^aged in these activities. Such questions are primarily political 
matters tliat can be resolved only by tlie members of the Security Council, particular ly tlie peimanent members. For more 
uifonnation, see Jolm R. Bolton, "United States Policy on United Nations Peacekeeping: Case Studies in tlie Congo, Siena 
Leone, Blliiopia-Brilrea, Kosovo and Hast Timor,” testimony before the Commillcc on Inlcmalional Relations, U.S. House of 
Representatives, January 21, 200(). at hnp.v/wH-w.aei.oi-z-'speech/lJOdd. 
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cases, represent a dramatic shift from earlier doctrine. 

At the end of June 2009, there were 16 U.N. peacekeeping operations and aiiothertwo political or 
peace-building operations'^ directed and supported by the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
(DPKO). Eight of these operations, including political missions, were in Africa (Burundi, Central African 
Republic and Chad, Cote d'Ivoire, Darfur, Democratic Republic of Congo, Liberia, Sudan, and Western 
Sahara); one was in the Caribbean (Haiti); three w'ere in Europe (Cypms, Georgia, and Kosovo); and 
die remaining six missions were in die Middle East (Lebanon, die Syrian Golan Heights, and a region- 
wide mission) and Asia (Afghanistan, East Timor, and India and Pakistan). 

Tlie size and expense of U .N. peace operations have risen to unprecedented levels. Tlie 16 
peacekeeping missions cited above involved some 93,000 uniformed personnel from 1 1 8 countries, 
including over 74,000 troops, over 2,000 militarv- observers, and about 1 1,000 police personnel. There 
were also over 20,000 U.N. volunteers and other international and local civilian personnel employed in 
dicsc operations. Additionally, more diaii 2,000 militarv observers, police, international and local 
civilians, and U.N. volunteers were involved in the hvo political or peace-building missions directed and 
supported by the DPKO.^^ 

All told, including international and local civilian personnel and U.N. volunteers, the personnel 
involved in U.N. peacekeeping, political, or peace-building operations overseen by tlie DPKO totaled 
more than 115,000 at the end of June 2009. These operations involved the deployment of more uniformed 
personnel than were deployed by any single nation in the world other than the United States. (See 
Attached Table.) 

Tliis activity has led to a dramatically increased budget. Tlte approved budget for the DPKO — 
just one department in tlie U.N. Secretariat — from July 1, 2009. to June 20, 2010, was $7.75 billion.'^ 

Tliis is approximately a threefold increase in budget and personnel since 2003.^^ 

By comparison, the annual peacekeeping budget is roughly triple the size of the annualized U.N. 
regular biennial 2008-2009 budget for the rest of the Secretariat. 

Tn general, the U.S. has supported the expansion of U.N. peacekeeping. Multiple administrations 
have concluded diat it is in America's interest to support U.N. operations as a useful, cost-effective way 
to influence situations that affect the U.S. national interest but do not require direct U.S, intcrv'cntion, 
Although the U.N. peacekeeping record includes significant failures, U.N. peace operations overall have 
proven to be a convenient multilateral means for addressing humanitarian concerns in situations where 
conflict or instability^ make civilians vulnerable to atrocities, for promoting peace efforts, and for 
supporting the transition to democracy and post-conflict rebuilding. 

Tlie U.S. contributes the greatest share of funding for peacekeeping operations. All pennanent 


^Tlie U.N. Assistance Mission in Afghanistan (IINAMA) and the U.N. Int<^rated Office in Bunmdi (BINT.JB). 

'’^The U.N. SeerniW Council ended tlie United Nations Observ'er ^fission in Georgia in Jmie 2009 when Russia blocked its 
cxtaisioii. In addition, witliin tlic past year, the Security’ Council ended the United Nations Mission in Btliiopia and Bntrca (July 
2008) and the rcjilaced (September 2008) the United Nations Inlt^ralcd Office in Sierra I .cone (UNIOSI I.) special political 
mission directed by DPKO with tlie United Nations Tnlegratcd Peacebuilding Ollicc in Sierra T. cone (UNTPSTT.) which is directed 
by tire U.N. Department of Political Affairs. 

''Umted Nations Peacekeepmg, “Current Opierations,’' at hUo:./wwH\un.orz-'Dcpt3 '(it)ka-dpkr/'cnrn’jn(7ps.shrmiiTafriccK United 
Nations Fcacekcqhng, “Monthly Summary- of Contributions of Military- and Civilian Police Personnel,” at 
htip:/--'\i'w\v.itn.or^'fjcpts-dpm dpko/contiihittors'\ “United Nations Peacekeeping Ojrerations,” background Mote, June 30, 2009, 
available at h'il]!..7\'--wyv ui!.;)ra/Dep';>/dnko/d.i)ko/bn<>le.ltlnn and ‘4Jniled Nations Political and Peacebuilding Missions,” 
Background Note, Time 30, 2009. available at hUv:/ mt’WAift.ors,T}ept^ dpktMdi^-o 'p£>(m.p(if . 

^^U.N. Deoartment of Pubhc Information. “General Assembly adopts peacekeepmg budget of nearly S7.8 billion for period 1 July 
2009 to 20 June 2010. U.N. General Assemblv document GA/1084L June 30, 2009, at 
hp > ,, I 0 i 2 uv oal!-S-il.doc-.htm . 

^'Harvov Moms. U.N. Peacekeepmg mLmeofh'ire,” The Financial Times, 17, 2008, at 
/ 0, 11 liiL.2j.i2LL _i Xi 2 f 'n ^ 2 a H b2ld-Q00077b0765S.html. . 
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members of tlie Security Council — China, France, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United States — 
are charged a premium above their regular assessment rate. Specifically, the U S. is assessed 22 percent of 
tlie U.N. regular budget, but the U.N. peacekeeping budget assessment for the US. is just under 26 
percent for 2009. 

China is assessed 3.15 percent; France, 7.4 percent; Russia, 1.4 percent; and the U .K., 7.8 percent 
for the U.N. peacekeeping budget. Thus, the U.S. is assessed more than all of the other permanent 
members combined. Japmi and Gcnnany, even though they are not permanent members of the SccuriK 
Council, rank second and third in assessments at 16.6 percent and 8.6 percent, respectively. 

Based on tlie U.N .'s budget of $7.75 billion for peacekeeping from July 1, 2009, to June 20. 

2010, the U.S. will be asked to pay more than $2 billion for U.N. peacekeeping activities over that time. 
Tlie 30-plus coLuitries assessed tlie lowest rate of 0.0001 percent of die peacekeeping budget for w ill be 
assessed approximately $7,750 each.'^ 

Although tlie U.S. and otlicr developed countries regularly provide transportation (particularly 
airlift) and logistic support for U.N. peacekeeping, many developed countries that possess trained 
personnel and other essential resources are reluctant to participate directly in U.N. peace operations. The 
five permanent members contributed a total of 5 percent of U.N. uniformed personnel as of June 30, 
2009.’^ Tlie U.S. contribution totaled 10 troops. 9 militaiy observers, and 74 police. Tliis is roughly 
comparable to Russia and the U.K., which contributed 328 and 283 uniformed personnel, respectively, 
China and France contributed more at 2, 1 53 and 1 .879 personnel, respectively, 

The top 10 contributors of uniformed personnel to U.N. operations, which together account for 
slightly less than 60 percent of the total, are nearly all developing countries: Pakistan ( 1 0,603); 

Bangladesh (9,982); hidia (8,607); Nigeria (5,960); Nepal (4,148); Rwanda (3.584); Jordan (3,231); 

Ghana (3,159); Egypt (2,956): and Italv (2.690) .^^ A number of reasons account for this situation, 
including the fact that major contributors often use U.N. peacekeeping as afomi of training and income.' ' 

While the U.S. clearly should support U.N. peacekeeping operations when they support 
America’s national interests, broadening U.N. peace operations into non-traditional missions, such as 
peace enforcement, and the inabilitv' to gamer broad inteniational support in ternis of troop contributions, 
logistics support, and funding raise legitimate questions as to whether or not the U.N. should be engaged 
in the current number of missions and whether these situations are best addressed through the U.N, or 
tlirough regional, multilateral, ox ad hoc efforts. 

Specifically, there are strong indications that the system m currently structured is incapable of 
meeting its responsibilities. Indisputably, the unprecedented frequency and size of recent U.N. 


(Tcncral Asscmblv, “Scale Implemcnlalion orticncral Assembly Rcstilulions 55/2.35 and 55/236," A/61/13y/Add 1, 61 si 
Session, December 27, 2006. 

' ^This is, of comse, a best guess on the part of tlie U.N. If a new mission is approved during tlie yeai; if a mission is closed 
une>q)ectedly, or if a mission does not deploy on schedule, the estimates will be adjusted. The U.S. is perpetually out of sync 
because it prepares its budget requests a year' in advance. Shortfalls and other unforeseen changes arc usually addressed in a 
SLibscqncnL or siipplemcnlal aji^iroprialion. 

Tliis discrepancY in pavmcnls helps explain why lew- U.N. member slates raise serious concerns aboal Iraud, coTTLiplion or 
mismanagement at the U.N. Tliey pay virtually nothing, so have little to lose. Nations like the U.S. and Japan, on the other hand, 
liave a lot at stake. Unsurprrsu'^ly, those two coiinlnes are often the ones urging greater transparency and accoimtabrlrW rn U.N. 
ixocurLinenl and budgets. 

' I'roop conlribLilor data are as of June 30, 2009. Sec U.N. IX:parlmcnl of Peacekeeping Operations, '‘Monthly SLimmary of 
Contributions (Mililar.- Observers. Police and Troops),'’ al htLT)..6hvww-.mi.oTa<T)epUs.^<ipko,'di!ko/co!iLt~:bu'uirs/2009/iui'ie09 i .i)d[~ . 

^^According to the United Nations Foundation, ‘'TheU.N. pays the governments of troop contributing countries $1,110 per 
soldier each month of deployment." This amount is far greater than the amount tliat these nations pay tlie troops participating in 
tire missions. United Nations Foundation, “Season ofthe Blue Helmets,” UNI'' Insights: New Ick-as for Inlemaiiomil 
Cooperxiiion, al hnvr nm-'-v.slohalvrohlems-siobaisoluttms- 
files.orz-'vni' website.-TUh i season biuekelmets.i-df . 
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deployments and their resulting financial demands have challenged and ovcnvhclmcd the capabilities of 
the U-N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations. As noted by DPKO in its new Charting a Ney\' Horizon 
for IIH Peacekeeping report, "'Tlic scope and magnitude of UN field operations today is straining the 
Secretariat infrastaicture that was not designed for current levels of activity.'''" This stress has 
contributed to serious problems of mismanagement misconduct, poor planning, corruption, sexual abuse 
by U-N. personnel, unclear mandates, and otlier weaknesses. 

Mismanagement, Fraud, and Corruption 

The U.N., as illustrated by numerous instances in recent years of mismanagement and corruption 
imcartlicd by investigations of die Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) and the now defunct UN. 
Procurement Task Force."' has proven to be susceptible to mismanagement, fraud, and corruption. Tliis 
also applies to U.N. peacekeeping. 

For instance, the U.N. Secretariat procured more than $1 .6 billion in goods and services in 2005, 
mostly to support peacekeeping. An OIOS audit of $1 billion in DPKO procurement contracts over a six- 
year period found that at least $265 million was subject to waste, fraud, or abuse. The U.S. Government 
Accountability Office concluded: 

While the U.N. Department of Management is responsible for UN procurement, field 
procurement staff arc instead supervised by the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping 
Operations, which currently lacks the expertise and capacities needed to manage field 
procurement activities, 

Tlie Department of Management and the DPKO accepted a majority of the 32 OIOS audit 
recommendations for addressing die findings. A Department of Field Support was also created in 2007 
to oversee support for peacekeeping operations, including personnel, finance, technology, and logistics, 
However, recent reports indicate that these new procedures may not be sufficient to prevent a recurrence 
of fraud and corruption. Specifically, according to a 2007 OIOS report, an examination of $1.4 billion 
worth of peacekeeping contracts turned up “significant corruption scliemes tliat tainted contracts 
involving more than $619 million— over 40 percent of the total value of the contracts, At the time of the 
report, the task force had looked at only seven of the 1 8 U.N. peacekeeping missions that were 
operational over the period of xhc investigation. A report on the audit of the U.N. mission in Sudan 
revealed tens of millions of dollars lost to mismanagement and waste and substantial indications of fraud 
and corruption.^® 

Moreover, the OIOS revealed in 2008 that it was investigating about 250 instances of wrongdoing 
rimging from sexual abuse by peacekeepers to financial irregularities. According to Inga-Bntt Ahlcnius, 
head of the OIOS. “We can say that we found mismanagement and fraud and comiption to an extent we 


U.N. Departments of Peacekeeping (!)perations and Field Support, “A New Partnersliip Agenda : Cliarting a New Horizon for 
UN Peacekeeping,” United Nations, July 2009, p. .t5, at iittD:.^v^vv\v.ui3.ors/Dq)ts/d})ko/iipko,^iievv'hoiizon.Ddf . 

*' Brett D. Schaefei', “The Demise of the U.N. Prociiranent Task Force Threatens Oversight attheU.N.,” Heritage Fomidation 
WcbMcino no. 2272, at Fcbiuarv' 5, 2009, at htt p:/ Avw vv.hcrita2C.Qrg./ RcscaicIiTntaTta tiQ ii a lO rga niz9.tioiis>'’-'^in2272.cfm. 

^riJ.N. Sccunlv Council, “Fcacckcqring Procurcfncnl Audit Found MismanagcmaiL Ri.sk of F inancial Loss, Sccuritv Council 
Told in Briefing bv Chicl'ol'SlalT,” SC/8643, U.N. DqiarlmcnL of Public InfomiaLion, Fcbruar\' 22, 2006, at 
http:- wwm Press (iocs- 2006’'scS645.doc.htin. 

^■'David M. Walker. Comptroller General of the United States, ’Tlnited Nations: Internal Oversight and Procurement Controls and 
Fniccsscs Need Slrenglhening,” (tAO-() 6-7()1T, testimony before the Commitlee on Inlemalional Relations, U S. House of 
RqxesenLalives, April 27, 2006, al ht(p:{ wwsv.'zao.s(7v-7i<ryj.items d0670]t.pdf . 

■“^U.N Secunly Council, “Peacekeeping Procurement Audit Found MismanageinenL” 

^^U.N. Office of Internal Oversight Services, “Report of the Office of Internal Oversight Ser\dces on tire Activities of the 
Procurement Task Force for tlie 1 8-Month Period Ended 30 June 2007,” October 5, 2007, at l\ttp:.ytuwiiri..cp.m/9extl7 and George 
Russell, ''Report Details Progress in Battle Against Corruption at U.N. Office,” Fox News, October 1 1 , 2007, at 

hlsp:/ai'^v<y.foxncv}i.conhsior\. 0.2933,301 255.00.hlmi . 

■“Coliim Lynch, “Audit of U.N.'s Sudan Mission Finds Tens of Millions in Waste,” The Washington Post, Februarv 10, 2008, p. 
A16. 
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didn't really expect.”"'^ 

Worse, even the OTOS seems to be susceptible to improper influence. Allegations were made in 
2006 that U.N. peacekeepers had illegal dealings with Congolese militias, including gold smuggling and 
amis trafficking, Tlie lead OTOS investigator in charge of investigating the charges against the U.N. 
peacekeepers in the Congo found tlic allegations of abuses by Paldstani peacekeepers to be "credible/’ but 
the "the investigation was taken away from my team after we resisted what we saw as attempts to 
mfluciicc flic outcome. My fellow team members and 1 were appalled to see that the oversight office's 
final report was little short of a white\vash.”‘** The BBC and Human Rights Watch provided evidence that 
the U.N. covered up evidence of wrongdoing by its peacekeepers in Congo. 

Tlie absence of a tally independent inspector general at the U.N. is an ongoing problem , It 
luidcrscorcs the irresponsibility of the U.N. in rcfiising to extend die mandate the independent U.N. 
Procurement Task Force, which was making strong inroads on uncovering mismanagement, fraud and 
corruption in U.N. procurement. The U.N. needs more independent oversight, not less — especially since 
U.N. procurement has increased rapidly along with the number and size of peacekeeping missions. 
According to the U.N. Department of Field Support, total value for U.N. peacekeeping procurement 
transactions was $1.43 billion in 2008.'^ If this procurement follows previous patterns revealed by 
Procurement Task Force and OTOS investigations, some 40 percent (nearly $600 million) of this 
procurement could be tainted by fraud. 

Sexual Misconduct 

In recent years, there have numerous reports of serious crimes and sexual misconduct committed 
by U.N. personnel, from rape to the forced prostitution of women aaid young girls. Tlie most notorious of 
dicsc reports have involved the U.N. Mission in the Democratic Republic of Congo (MONUC). However, 
allegations and confinued incidents of sexual exploitation and abuse by U.N, personnel have also 
occurred in Bosnia, Burundi, Cambodia, Congo, Guinea. Haiti, Kosovo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
Sudan. 

The alleged perpetrators of these abuses include U.N. military^ and civilian personnel from a 
number of U.N. member states involved in peace operations and from U.N. fimds and programs, Tlie 
victims arc often refugees — many of them children — who have been terrorized by years of war and look 
to U.N. peacekeepers for safety and protection.^’’ In addition to the horrible mistreatment of those who are 
Luidcr tlie protection of the U ,N ., sc.xual exploitation and abuse undcmiinc tlie credibility of U .N . peace 
operations and must be addressed through an effective plan and commitment to end abuses and ensure 


■"Louis Chai'boimcau, “UN Probes Allegations of Corruption, fraud," Reuters, January 10, 200B, at 

Imp: /^\’y\-^JvvTers.con!/arncie'iofiis.i('ri^i\'k!( 

^^Mattlrias Basaiiisi, “Wro Will Watch the Peacekeepers’?” The New Yoric Times, May 23, 2008, at 

hiij>://yi'\iyi\rfvlinu's.comy'200S'0S 23/or!nio}i 2M>a:Hiui.si.hfnil . 

■^DDC, “"U.N. Troops ‘Aimed DR Congo Rebels,”' April 2%,200S,iAhUp://news.bbc.co.uh2^hi afhea 73652S3.stm (September 
10, 2008), and Joe Bavici', “U.N. Ignored Peacekeeper Abuses in Congo, Group Says,” Rcutas, May 2, 2008, at 
h ttp:' '- ' ivv: \%.reuTcr s. com/arti cl e/ fcat u c edi !ns ir.' kil:S \()227H30‘l. . 

Schacl’cr, “The Demise ol’lhe U.N. Prociircmenl Task Force Threatens OversigliLal the U.N.” 

U.N. Departments of Peacekeeping Operations and Field Support, “A New Partnersliip Agenda: Cliarting a New Horizon for 
UNPeacekeepmg," p. 3.^. 

^‘Sce Kate Holt and Sarah Hughes, “U.N. SlalT Accused orRfq)ing Children in Sudan,” The Daily Telegtaph, .lanuaiy 4, 2007, at 
telegraph. co.tikmeM^s 'nuvri.ihwiTI'.'anl- >tini-\s'20VZTn-V3 \v.<^ati03.xiiih Kate Holt and Sarah Hughes, "Sex and lire 
U.N. : Wien Peacemakers Become Predators.”' The Independent, Jamiaiy 1 1 , 2005, at 

htfr: .ww\r.siopdcimiKLorzafawcs0il2S7S ID .r'lKwsdefmh.hmth and Coliuu Lynch, “U.N. Faces More Accusations of Sexual 
Misconduct,” The Wa.shingroii Post. March 13, 2005, p. A22. at http://www.wa .ski nsto ftp o 5t.corii v p-dva 'anic-!.p.S'.4302S6-- 
20(}5Mari2Jiirnl . 

''h'or more iiifonnation on U.N. peacekeeping abuses, see Nile Gardiner, Ph.D., “The U.N. Peacekeeping Scandal in the Congo: 
How Congress Should Respond," Heritage FoundalionLecfM/v No. 868, March 1, 2005, al 

hTtp:/-'''ti Vi M:heri(aze.orz^Researi-h hHerHaiionalOfsanizatianshmload'7602S l.vdf . 
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accountability. 

After intense lobbying by the U.S. Department of State and the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, as well as pressure from several key Members of Congress, the U.N. Secretariat agreed to adopt 
stricter requirements for peacekeeping troops and their contributing countries.'’' Tlie U.S. also helped the 
DPKO to publish a resource niMiual on trafficking for U.N. peacekeepers. 

In 2005, Prince Zeid Ra'ad Al-Husscin of Jordan, the Secrctaiy -Gcncrars adviser on sexual 
exploitation and abuse by U .N . peacekeepers, submitted his report to the Secretary -General with 
recommendations on how to address the sexual abuse problem, including imposing a unifonn standard of 
conduct, conducting professional investigations, and holding troop-contributing countries accountable for 
the actions of their soldiers and for enforcing proper disciplinarv' action. In June 2005, the General 
Assembly adopted die recommendations in principle, and some recommendations have been 
implemented. Contact and discipline teams are now present in many U.N. peacekeeping missions, and 
troops arc now required to undergo briefing and training on behavior and conduct. 

Tragically, this does not seem to have addressed the problem adequately, In May 2008, the 
international nonprofit Save the Children accused aid worker tuid peacekeepers of sexually abusing 
young children in war zones and disaster zones in Ivory Coast, southern Sudan, and Haiti — and going 
largely unpunished. U.N. peacekeepers were deemed most likely to be responsible for abuse. According 
to a report issued by Save the Children, ‘‘Children as young as six arc trading sex with aid workers and 
peacekeepers in exchange for food, money, soap and, in very few cases, luxury- items such as mobile 
phones.”’^ 

A 2009 report found that, while the overall number of misconduct allegations against U.N. 
peacekeepers in the Democratic Republic of the Congo operation was down in 2008 from 2007, the 
frequency of offences was still unacceptably high. Specifically, tliere were 56 instances of serious 
offences ill 2008 including 38 instances of alleged sexual abuse and exploitation. There were also 202 
reported allegations of lesser offences.'^ This is from a single U.N. mission, albeit the largest mission, 
and clearly illustrates that lack of discipline among U.N, peacekeepers remains a serious concern. 

Moreover, despite the U.N.'s announcement of a "zero tolerajice"’ policy on sexual abuse and 
other actions to reduce misconduct and criminality among peacekeepers, the perpetrators of tlicsc crimes 
are verv' rarely punished, as tvas revealed in a January^ 2007 news report on U.N. abuses in southern 
Sudan. Tlic standard memorandum of understanding between the U.N. and troop contributors 


Institute of Peace, Task Force on the United Nations, “American Interests and U.N. Reform," Jtme 2005, pp, 94-96, at 
luip: ■'yiyvw.tLsip.or-j. un n-pc>ri ii.sip wi tvrorl.pjf . 

’^Scc Kim R. llohncs, "United Nations Organization Mission in die Democratic Republic of Congo: A Case for Peacekeeping 
Reform,” lesLimouv before the Subcommittee «>n Africa, (rlobal Human RighLs, and (nlemalional Oiicralions, Committee on 
International Relations. U.S. House of Represaitatives, 109tiiCong., IstSess.. March 1. 2005. at 

h(h99590.0(lO‘Mi99590 UHTM . 

According to tlie U.N., "Conduct and discipline personnel are now deployed in tlie following peace operations: Afghanistan 
(UNAMA), Bunuidi (HINUB), Brindisi (UNLB), Cote d’Ivoire (UNOCl), Cyprus (UNLICYF), tlie Dciuocratic Repubhc of the 
Congo (MONIJC), Uolan Heights (UNIX)h'), Haiti (MINUS'l'AH), JcriLsalcm (UN'CSO/UNSCO), Kosovo (UNMIK), Lebanon 
(UNIFIL), Liberia (UNMIL), Nepal (UNMTN), Tndia/Pakislan (UNMOGTP), Sicird T,eonc (UNlOSll.), Sudan (UNMTS), Timor- 
Leste (UNMIT) and Western Saliara (MINT.IRSO). In 2007, plans are undeiw-ny to ensure that conduct and disciphne experts are 
deployed to cover a total of 20 missions." See UmtedNations Department of Field Support, "About the Conduct andDisciplme 
Units,” at lis. ip /Aww. .un.org/! )q)i.s,>'dpko/Ci)!'M>oiii..htiul . Also see, U.S. IXiparlmcnl of Slate, Bureau of Intcmalional 
Organi/.alion Affairs, United States Participation in the United S'atiotvi 2003^ "Part 1 : Political and Security Affairs,” October 
2005, pp. 43^4, at hr/p: \vM>w.s(ate.cov. donmienrs orsanizatioiv74052.pdf. 

"’Coriima Cs^-v "No One to Turn To: The Under-Reporting of Child Sexual Exploitation and Abuse bv Aid W'orkers and 
Peacekeepers," Save tlie Children, 2008, at http:: ' nim-s.bbc.co.tth‘2/3 h ared^hsp/ ht-t><its^2 7 o. -} OS > v < dn lIi ’ I ij-’i) See also 
BBC, "Peacekeepei's 'Abusing Cliildren,'” May 27,2008, at hl-iu./iiews. bbc.co. uu/2/hi/m depth.. v-UvJi/’y. sim . 

"UN team looldiig into alleged sexualmiscouductby^ blue helmets in DR Congo; MONUC peacekeepers onpatiol mtlie 
DRC,” U.N. Nows Center, 24 July 2009, at Itttp:/.Avw-\v.uii,org/aups/acws/storv.usD'.'N^w 1 1- ' '-n < ‘ ' 

According to Fox News, “U.N. imlitary-' officials have the pow-er to direct the troops placed mider their command, but are 
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appropriately grants troop-contributing countries jurisdiction over military' members who participate in 
UN. peace operations, but little is done if these countries fail to investigate or punish those who are guilri' 
of such crimes. 

A Political Problem 

The problems of mismanagement corruption, and misconduct cry out for fundamental reform of 
die U.N. peacekeeping structure to improve accountabihtv and transparency. However, corruption, 
mismanagement, and sexual misconduct by U.N. peacekeepers are not the only problems with U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

Tlic other problem is apolitical problem. The vast expansion of U.N. peacekeeping — widi the 
possibility of even more operations on the horizon like the proposal for a new Somalia mission widi up to 
27,000 peacekeepers — has led some to point out that the U N . Sccuritv' Council has gone “mandate crazy’' 
in its attempts to be seen as effective and “doing something.”'*® The willingness of the council to approve 
missions where “there is no peace to keep” — such as Darfur or Somalia — violates a dearly learned lesson 
that U.N. peacekeepers are not war fighters."^* 

hi general, the U.N. and its member states had accepted the fact that U .N . peace operations 
should not include a mandate to enforce peace outside of limited circumstances and should focus instead 
on assisting comitrics in shifting from conflict to a negotiated peace and from peace agreements to 
legitimate governance and development.'*^ As noted in the Report of the Panel on United Nations Peace 
Operations'. 

[T]he United Nations does not wage war. Wliere enforcement action is required, it has 
consistently been entrusted to coalitions of willing States, with tlie authorization of the 
Security Council, acting under Chapter VII of the Charter."^* 

Ignoring this lesson can be costly, straining the ability of countries willing to provide 
peacekeepers and pushing DPKO beyond its capabilities. As recently reaffirmed by DPKO in its 
“Cliarting a New Horizon for UN Peacekeeping” report, 

Tlie single most important finding of the Brahinii report was that UN peacekeeping can 
only succeed as part of a wider political strategy to end a conflict and with tlie w ill of the 
parties to implement that strategy .... In active conflict, multinational coalitions of forces 
or regional actors operating under UN Security Council mandates may be more 
suitable.'*'* 


relatively powalcss when it comes to punishing llicni if arc accused of crimes against humaniW. ihere arc 13 misconduct 
investigations ongoing at the Sudan mis.sion, [andj some include sexual abu.se. Fmni January 2004 to the end of November 2006, 
investigations were conducted for 3 1 9 sexual exploitation and abuse cases in U.N. missions tliroughout the world. These probes 
resulted in the dismissal of 18 civilians and the repatriation on disciplinary giomidsof 17 police and 144 militaiy' persomiel.... 
What’s fiustrating to militarv' coimnanders on tlie ground is that there is little they can do to offending peacekeepers, other than 
puttu^ tlian on desk dutv. restnetmg tlicm to quaifas, and rcqucstii^ a fuU investigation and repatriation.'’ Liza Portcus, "U.N. 
Peacekeepers Acciiscd in Sudan ScN-Abiisc Case (lel Reprimand,” Pox News, Januaiy 05, 2007, at 
’'ii{ r c,' . I 'll' •^ron 0 > 3 " 4 ! 96 0,0 0 -htmL 

''Moms. TJ.N. Peacekeepmg in Lme ol Fire." 

Even situations short ot war tliat may require a U.N. peace operation are still rife with danger, as illustrated by tlie nearly 2,600 
pcacckcqicrs that have been killed in oiierations since 1948. 

“^Oicylc and Sambanis, Making IVarand Building Feace: United Nations Peace Opemtions, p. 20; Dobbins etal., “ I'he U.N.’s 
Role in NaLion-Riiilding: From the Congo to Iraq,” p. xvi: and Victoria K. Holt, Senior Associate, Ffeniy T,. Slimson Center, 
testimony in hearing, ItN Peacekeeping Reform: Seeking Greater Accountability and Integrity, Subcoininirtee on Africa, Global 
Human Rights, and International (ilperations. Committee on International Relations. U.S. House of Representatives, May 18. 
2005, at wv.^i'.in!er}K!iiorio.lr'Aaiion:i.koiise.’^iy\' ardiives-d09/iK>l051S05.mlf . 

"“’U.K. General Assembly and U.N. SecuriW Report of the Panel on United Nations Peace Operations, p. 10. 

U.N. Departments of Peacekeeping Operations iuid Field Support, “A New Partnership Agenda: Charting a New Horizon for 
UN Peacekeepmg," p. 9. 
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Tlicsc more aggressive U .N. missions also involve great demands in terms of resources, 
management, and personnel. Indeed, it isprecisely these types of situations (DRC and Sudan) where 
conflict reigns or there little "genuine commitment to a political process by the parties to work toward 
peace’' or “supportive engagement by neighbouring countries and regional actors" or “host countiy 
commitment to unhindered operations and freedom of movement”'^' that consume some 50 percent of the 
U.N. peacekeeping budget and account for about 50 percent of uniformed personnel involved in U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

Worse, this investment may not be helping the situation. Dr. Greg Mills, director of the 
Johannesburg-based Brenthurst Foundation, and Dr. Terence McNamee, director of publications at the 
Royal United Services Institute for Defence and Security' Studies (RUSI), have conducted several case 
studies of U.N. peacekeeping operations for a forthcoming Heritage Foundation book titled Conundrum: 
The Limits of the United Nations and the Search for Alternatives. They have concluded that, in die cases 
of Lebanon and the Democratic Republic of Congo, it is an open question whether the U.N. peacekeeping 
missions have contributed to resolving the situations or to c.xaccrbating tlicm. 

In other cases, such as the U.N. missions in Cyprus and the Western Sahara, established in 1 964 
and 1991, respectively, the U.N. presence is simply an historical palliative. The peacekeepers do little to 
keep the peace. Nor does their presence seem to have contributed to the process for resolving the 
dccadcs-long political standoff instead, the missions continue out of inertia or because of requests by 
parties to the conflict that they remain in operation. It is an open question whether or not the U.N. 
presence has contributed to the intractability of the situation by providing the excuse not to develop a 
resolution to what is largely a political problem. 

Tlic next U.S. Administration should fundamentally rc-evaluate all the “perpetuar’ U.N. 
operations that date back to the early 1990s or before — some, like UNTSO in the Middle East and 
UNMOGIP in Kashmir, date back to die 1940s — to detenninc whether the U.N. mission is contributing to 
resolving the situation or retarding that process. In cases where they are not demonstrably facilitating 
resolution of the situation, tlic U.N. should move increasingly toward die UNFICYP model where Greece 
and Cyprus pay for over 40 percent of the cost of the mission. Stakeholders wishing to continue U.N. 
peacekeeping operations that have not resolved the conflict despite being in place for decades should be 
asked to independendy assume the financial burden of their continued operation. Tlicsc missions arc 
generally small and among the least costly, but such a re-evaluation wwdd send a welcome message of 
accountability and assessment diat too often has been lacking in the rubber-stamp process of 
reauthorizing peacekeeping operations. 

Limited Success Stories 

Tliis is not to say that U.N. missions are never usefiil and should be rejected out of hand. U.N. 
missions have been successful in situations like Cambodia, where U.N. peacekeepers helped to restore 
stability following dictatorship and civil war. Indeed, no one w^ts another Rw^anda, and the 
consequences of doing nothing could end in tragedy. But a long list of operations tliat have been less than 
successfiil indicates that the Security Council should be far more judicious wLen adopting decisions to 
intervene. 

Darfur is particularly relevant. The U.S. has called the situation in Darflir “genocide.” Tlie U.N. 
did not come to diat conclusion, but it did recognize the widespread human rights violations Mid 
suffering. After the African Union mission failed to curtail the violence and suffering, the U.N. adopted a 
resolution authorizing a joint AU-U.N. peacekeeping force despite ongoing conflict and considerable 
evidence that neither the rebels nor the gov^emment-backed forces w^ere prepared to abide by a peace 
agreement. Protected by China’s veto. Sudan also demanded that the peacekeepers be predominantly 


U.N. Dcparlmonls oL'Fcticckccpmg Oporalions tind Field Support, “A New Partnership Agenda: Chiirling a New Horizon for 
UNPeacekeepmg," p. 2. 
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Atricaii. This has led to a severe constraint on the number of available troops: Tlicrc simply arc not 
enough trained and capable African troops to meet the demand. 

As a result, Jan Eliasson, the Secretar>- -General's special envoy for Darfur, told the Security 
Council that the situation in Darflir had deteriorated despite the efforts of U.N. and African Union 
troops . Tlic decision of the prosecutor of the International Criminal Court (ICC) to indict Sudanese 
President Omar al-Bashir has lead to fiirther complications with humanitarian workers expelled aiid 
harassed. 

Tn Darhir. the U.N. Secunty Council yielded to the pressure to act. Massive suffering was 
occurring and would likely have grown worse without U.N. backing and support for the AU peacekeeping 
effort. However, the council accepted demands from Sudan that vastly complicate peacekeeping efforts, 
such as restricting U.N. peacekeepers for that mission to African nationals. Tlic council also entered a 
conflict situation against the lessons of its own experience. It compounded the error by failing to adopt 
clear objectives, metrics for success, or an exit strategy. 

Because of these failings, not to mention the potential for deterioration toward broader conflict or 
a stiffening of resolve by President Bashir with an ICC indictment w eighing on his mind, Darfur could 
veiy- easily unravel despite the U.N. peacekeeping force. 

What the LI.S. Should Seek to Do 

There are several actions that the U.S. should urge the U.N. and the Security Council to 
Luidcrtakc to address tlic foregoing weaknesses. Specifically; 

• Seek to flatten out the U.N. peacekeeping scale of assessments. Given the far larger financial 
demands of tlic recent expanded role for U .N . peacekeeping, the system for assessing the U .N . 
peacekeeping budget is becoming an increasing burden on the member states with larger 
assessments. Tt should be revised to more equitably spread the financial burden among U.N. 
member states, The notion that wealthier nations should bear a larger portion of the costs is 
strongly entrenched at tlie U.N.. but a system that has the U.S. paying $2 billion and other states 
paying less than $8,000 is indefensible and creates a free rider problem wherein countries paying 
virtually iiotliiiig have little reason to conduct due diligence on whetlier a proposed mission is 
appropriate or an existing mission is meeting its mandate or if U.N. funds arc being used 
prudently and are subject to appropriate oversight. All U.N. member states, particularly those on 
tlie Security Council, must have skin in the game if they are to take their oversight 
responsibilities seriously. There are many ways to address this issue and the Administration and 
Congress should press the U.N. to e.xplore tliem."^’ 

• Be more judicious in authorizing U.N. peacekeeping operations. The pressure to “do 
something'’ must not trump sensible consideration of whether a U.N. presence will improve or 
destabilize the situation, which includes clearly establishing the objectives of the operations, 
ensuring that they are achievable, carefully planning the requirements for achieving them, 
securing pledges for providing what is needed to achieve them before autliorizing tlie operation, 
and demanding an exit strategy to prevent a “perpetual mission” trap.'^^ 


News Centre, "Darfur: U.N. Envoy DoubtM Parties Are W illing to Enter Senous Negotiations,” .Time 24. 2(]()8. at 
htrp: ', WM'\\.tm.orS'apps >wv.'‘i sTo>\>.a.’q>''''^e\v.’ilD-27h49\K-C't-=^i}'^ir<^- i'/ =. 

for more information see Brett D. Sdiaefer and Janice A. Smith, "'I'hc U.S. Should Support Japan's Call to Revise the UN 
Scale of Assessments,'’ Heritage Foundation WebMemo no. 1017, March 18, 2006, at 
ht t|::/A\vivv.herit;iae.org/Researcb.'TnternationalOigarjzari.ons.Nvmi017.ctm . 

'^An example of tliis thought process tliat should be pursued by the U.S. and other coimtries \wis simunarized by fonner Assistant 
Secretaiy of State ICiin R. Ilohiies: "While tlie Security' Council is hammerii^ out the details of a peacekeeping resolution, 
member states work with the U.N. to tigui'e out wfiat that mission will require. We consider causes, regional equities, resources, 
Qio need for mihlaiy forces and civilian police, Qic involvcmcnl of rule of law and hmnan rights experts, reeonslruclion needs, 
and more. From the outset, we work to ensine fthall each mission is right-sized, lias a clear mandate, can deploy promptly, and 
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Tills process should also apply in rcautiiorizalion of existing missions, where there too often is a 
rubber-stamp approach. Tf a mission has not achieved its objective or has not made evident 
progress toward that end after a lengtiiy period, tiie Seeurift^ Council should assess whetlier it is 
serving a constructive role in resolving the situation. Tf it is not, it should be ended or the expense 
of continuing the mission shifted to the nations, ala UNFICYP. secldng to continue it for 
political reasons. 

hi its deliberations, however, the coimcil should recognize tliat short, easy missions arc extremely 
rare. When authorizing a mission, the council should recognize that it may be there for a lengthy 
period. Tf the council seems unlikely to persevere, it should consider not approving the mission. 

Critically, this recommendation should not be construed as implying that all U.N. peacekeeping 
operations should be or can be identical. On the contrary, differing circumstances often require 
differing approaches. Indeed, if peacekeeping missions are to be successful, the council must be 
flexible in die malccup and composition of L).N. peacekeeping operations or in choosing to stand 
back in favor of a regional intervention or an ad hoc coalition if those approaches better fit the 
immediate situation. However, in tlie process of deciding to authorize a mission, the council 
should not let an "‘emergency'’ override the prudent evaluation and assessment process that is 
necessary to ensure that the prospective mission has the largest chance of success. 

• Transform the DPKO structure to enable it to handle increased peace operation demands 
and to plan for future operations more effectively. This requires more direct involvement of 
tlie Security Council; more staff, supplies, and training; and greatly improved oversight by a 
capable, independent inspector general dedicated to peace operations perhaps modeled after the 
defunct U.N. Procurement Task Force. 

A key element of this should include transforming the DPKO to incorporate greater flexibility so 
that it can rapidly expand and contract to meet vaiy-ing levels of peace operation activity. Current 
U.N. niles do not permit the necessary authority and discretion in hiring and shifting resources to 
meet priorities, A core professional militaiy staff must be maintained and used, but the DPKO 
should also be able to rely on gratis military and other seconded professionals to meet exceptional 
demands on U.N, peace operations,"*'’ Tliis would readily provide the expertise and experience 


has a clear exit sLruLcgy. Tliis was particularly the case in gelling jicacckccpcrs inlo Haiti and expanding the mission in ihe Congo 
to target the main area of instability, the African Great T,akesrtajion. Nevertheless, as this committee well know-s, new- CTPA 
requirements arise quickly. It is not possible to predict when conflicts will intensity to the point where tliey require U.N. action. 
We are cautious because, historically, U.N. missions are not as effective at peace enforcement, when offensive militaw action is 
needed to end tlie conflict, as they are at inainfaining ceasefires and supportii^ peace agreements. But oiu' focused analysis has 
helped the U.N. close down most of tlic peacekeeping missions begun during the early 1990s, once their jobs were done. It is 
helping member stales [loj look for possible reductions in stmie long-standing missions, and press the U.N. to righl-si/e or close 
other missions as they complete tlteir mandates. Tlie United States, in voting on peacekeephig mandates, always pushes for 
piiident mandates, force size, and missions that not only would succeed, but also just plain eiid.‘'TJiifortunately, this type of 
analysis hi the context of Securib' Council autliorization of U.N. peacokeepiiig operations appears to be the exception ratlier than 
tlie rale. Sec Kim R. Holmes, Assistant Sccrctaiy for Jutematioual Oiganizatioii Affairs, "Statanait Urging Congress to f'mid 
Fully PresidenFs 2006 Budget Request for the UN,” statement before the Subcommittee on Science, Stale, .luslice, and 
Commerce, and Related Agencies, Committee on Appn)prialions,U.S. House of Representatives, April 21 , 2005, at 
http:- \rv\v..^taTe.ROv p io.r’s'!W 450S7.htm . 

According to the Secretar\--General. '‘fGlratis personnel were not regulated until the adoption by the General Assembly of 
resolutions 51/24.T and 52/2.T4, in which the As.sembly placed strict conditions on the acceptance of type II gratis personnel. 
Among die conditions set out in administrative insIrucLion ST /AI/1 999/6, is the requirement that type II gratis personnel be 
accepted on an exceptional basis only and lor the following purposes; (a) to provide exfiertise not available within the 
Organization for very specialized functions or (b)to provide temporary and urgent assHtance in tlie case of new and/or expanded 
mandates of the Organization.” See U.N. G^eral Assembly, ‘'Gratis Personnel Provided by Ciovermnents and (Dtlier Entities.” 
A/61/257/Add. 1 , August 9, 2006, at ^H^v://H’^^■^^\cenlc'rforwlreforn}.o}''^/svs^em !ik3^A.61.257.Add.Lpdf . The reshictions on gratis 
persomiel were adopted at the behest of tlie Group of 77 developing nations, w%ich tliought that tlieir nationals were not being 
given equal opportunity to till positions at Uie U.N. because their governments could not aiTord to provide staff gratis. A possible 
solution could be to allow the cotmtnes to receive credits toward their assessed dues that are eqmvalent to the estimated salaries 
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needed to assess the requirements of mandates under consideration, including troop numbers, 
equipment, timeline, and rules of engagement, both efficiently and realistically. 

• Build up peacekeeping capabilities around the world, particularly in Africa, and further 
develop a U.N. database of qualified, trained, pre-screened uniformed and civilian 
personnel available for U.N. operations. The U.N. has no standing armed forces and is entirely 
dependent on member states to donate troops and other personnel to fulfill peace operation 
mandates. Tliis is appropriate. Nations should maintain control of dieir anned forces and refuse to 
support the establishment of armed forces outside of direct national oversight and responsibility. 
However, the current arrangement results in an ad hoc s\'stem plagued by delays; inadequately 
trained personnel; insufficient numbere of militarv- troops, militaiy obser^^ers, civilian police, and 
civilian staff; inadequate planning; inadequate or non-functional equipment; and logistical gaps.'" 

The U.N. established a Standby Arrangements System (UNSAS) in 1994, wherein member states 
make conditional commitments to prepare and maintain specified resources (military and 
specialized personnel, services, materiel, and equipment) on ‘'stand-by"' in their home countries to 
fulfill specified tasks or functions for U.N. peace operations.^' Some 87 countries are 
participating in the system and Japan recently announced its decision to participate.'" This is their 
prerogative, but the resources committed under the UNSAS fall short of needs. For its part, the 
U S. is seeking to increase peacekeeping resources under the Global Peace Operations Initiative 
(GPOI). This program contributes significantly to bolstering the capacity and capabilities of 
regional troops, particularly in Africa, to serve as peacekeepers through the U.N. or regional 
organizations like the African Union and should be expanded. 

To speed up deployment on missions, the U.N. needs to further dev elop a database of information 
on individuals’ and units’ past experience in U.N. operations; disciplinaiy issues; performance 
evaluations; expertise (e.g., language, engineering, and combat skills): cuid availability for 
deployment. 

• Implement a modern logistics system and streamline procurement procedures so that 
missions receive what they need when they need it. To be effective, procurement and 
contracting must “have a fonnal governance structure responsible for its oversight and direction,” 


ol'gruLis personnel. Sec “U.N, Ciralis Personnel System Is Undemocratic, Says G-77 Cliuinnan,” Journal of the Gwup of 77^ 
.Tanuar\' /February 1 997, at 'hyumai/ianii'hOy/SJittu . 

^^Operations m the Democratic Republic of the Congo, C6te d’Ivoire (Ivory- Coast), Lebanon, and Dartlir all recently experienced 
difficulties in raising the numbers of troops authorized by the Security Council. 

^^U.N, Depaiunent of Peacekeeping Opeiatioiis, "United Nations Standby Arrangements System (UNSAS)," April 30, 2005, at 
htip: h\y^-M\unA>rz Dcpl.s dpiKO rniiad fv'sJhnSiis I'lUs'SbaJiini . 

.lapan Todav, ‘Mapan to join U.N. Slandby Arrangements System for active PKOU July, 2, 2009, at 
hiTpi/.Niwvv.iapaji t odav.com^catcgorv/tyoliltcs-'view/i.m'U'i to ioin-ttn standby arr.maemenrs system for -active nko . 

^^The State Department budget request iiichides a request for $97 million for GP(5I in FY 2010, down from $105 million iiiFY 
2009. Most of tlie funds for the GPOI, including tlie African Contii^ency Operations Training and Assistance program 
(ACO TA), go to Africa-related programs. According to the State Department, “The United States has surpassed its coimiiitmcnt, 
adopted at the 2004 G-S Sea Island Summit, to train and equip 75,(X)() new j>cacckeei>crs to be able to participate in peacckcciiing 
operations worldwide by 20 1 0. As of lliis month, the Department of Stale’s Global Peace Oiicrations Tnilialive (GPOT) has 
succeeded in training and equipping more tlian 8 1 .000 new peacekeepers, and has facilitated the deployment of nearly 50,000 
peacekeepers to 20 Umted Nations and regional peace support operattons to secure tlie peace and protect at-risk populations m 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Haiti, i.ebanon, Somalia and Sudan.... Starling in October 2009, GPOI will embark on its 
second phase (Fiscal Years 201 0-2(1 14) in which it will build on its success with a shift in focus from providing direct training to 
increasing the self-salTiciencv of partner ctiunlries U) conduct sustainable, indigenous peace support operations training on their 
own. In doing so. GPOI will help partner countries achieve ftiU operational capabdih- in peace support operations training and 
consequently develop stror^er partners in the shared goal of promoting peace and stability in post-conflict societies."." See U.S. 
Department of State, "Peacekeeping Operations,” Cmgressiotml Biulgel Justification: Foreign Operations, Fiscal Year 201 0, p. 
86, at hilp:''-'w'A-iv.sia!e. j^ov.documen!'! omanization/lJSJlJ.vdf and Bureau of Public Affairs. 

"U.S. Department of State Surpasses Target of 75,000 'irained Peacekeepers by 2010, " U.S. Department of State, Office of the 
Spokesman, July 23, 200, at ktio:: w\vv.\staTe.sov-'n'pa'Dr.s-'os.u009/iuh\- I26396.htm. 
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as former Undcr-Sccrctar\ -General for Management Catlierine Bertini advised Congress in 
2005.^'^ Critically, the new logistics s>'Stem and the procurement system must be subject to 
appropriate transparency, rigorous accountability-, and independent oversight accompanied by 
robust investigatory- capabilities and a reliable system of internal justice/^ 

Tlic relatively recent restructuring of the DPKO into a Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
and a Department of Field Support does not appear to have led to any substantial improvement in 
peacekeeping procurement. Tliis may be due to (he fact tliat the new department did not receive 
requested personnel or funding, but it also appears to be a case of “paper reform*' rather than 
actual refonn. Most of the same people remain in place, and it is uncertain that procedures have 
changed substantively. 

• Implement mandatory, uniform standards of conduct for civilian and military personnel 
participating in U.N. peace operations. If tiic U.N. is to take serious steps to end sexual 
exploitation, abuse, and other misconduct by- peacekeepers, it must do more thaii adopt a U.N. 
code of conduct, issue manuals, and send abusers home. There must be real consequences for 
individuals and for governments to create incentives for enforcement. The remedy should not 
mvolvc yielding jurisdiction over personnel to the U.N. or to non-national judicial autliority, but 
it should entail commitments by member states to investigate, try-, and punish their personnel in 
cases of misconduct. 

Investigators should be granted full cooperation and access to witnesses, records, and sites where 
crimes allegedly occurred so tliat trials can proceed. Equally important, the U.N. must be stricter 
in holding member countries to these stajidards. States that fail to fulfill their commitments to 
discipline tlieir troops should be barred from providing troops for peace operations. 

Conclusion 

U.N. peacekeeping operations can be useful and successful if entered into with an awareness of 
their limitations and weaknesses. This awareness is cmcial. because tliere seems to be little indication that 
die demand for U.N. peacekeeping will decline in tlic foreseeable future. Moreover, the unprecedented 
pace, scope, and ambition of U.N, peacekeeping operations have revealed numerous flaws that are serious 
and need to be addressed. The Obama Administration and Congress need to consider carefully any 
requests by the United Nations for additional funding for a system in which procurement problems have 
wasted millions of dollars and sexual abuse by peacekeepers is still unacceptably high and often goes 
unpunished. Indeed, the decision by the Administration and Congress to pay U.S, arrears to U.N, 
peacekeeping without demanding reforms sent entirely the wrong message and removed a powerflil 
leverage point for encouraging reform. Without fundamental reform, these problems will likely continue 
and expand, undennining the U.N.'s credibility and ability to accomplish one of its primary- missions: 
maintaining international peace and security. 

— Brett D. Schaefer is Jay Kingham Fellow in International Regulatory Affairs in the Margaret Thatcher 
Center for Freedom, a division of the Kathryn and Shelby CuUom Davis Institute for International 
Studies, at The Heritage Foundation. 


^ 'Catherine Bertini, former U.N. Under-Secretary -General for Management statement in hearing. Reforming The United Nations: 
Budgel and Management Perspectives, CoimnitteeonLitemational Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, 109tli Cong., 1st 
Sess., May 19, 2005, at hty: ' conimdoc.s.house.^a\vc(fff!miHees/im!relhhd2I309.000d}fa2 130V Uf.hin i. 

^^U.S. Govcrninonl Accoiinlabilil) Office, United Nations: Procurement Intenud Controls Atx Weak, GAO-06-577, April 2006, 

iiTTf/:/ v ' w \ i.Qao.£ov. nev,'.ife:iis‘d06577.i'-dh . 
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Tlic Heritage Foundation is a public policy, research, and educational orgMiization operating under 
Section 50i(C)(3). It is privately supported and receives no funds from any government at any level, nor 
does it perform aiiy government or other contract work. 

Tlic Heritage Foimdation is the most broadly supported tliink tank in the United States. During 2008, it 
had nearly 400,000 individual, foundation, and corporate supporters representing eveiy^ state in the 
U S. Its 2008 income came from the following sources: 


Individuals 
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Foundations 
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Corporations 
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Tlie top five corporate givers provided Tlie Heritage Foundation with 1 .8% of its 2008 income. Tlie 
Heritage Foundation's books arc audited annually by the national accounting firm of McGladrc\ & 
Pullen. A list of major donors is available from The Heritage Foundation upon request, 

Members of The Heritage Foundation staff testify- as individuals discussing their own independent 
research. The views expressed arc their own and do not reflect an institutional position for Tlic Heritage 
Foundation or its board of trustees. 
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Chairman Berman. Thank you. Then to conclude testimony, 
Colonel Flavin. 

STATEMENT OF COLONEL WILLIAM J. FLAVIN, USA, RETIRED, 

DIRECTING PROFESSOR, DOCTRINE, CONCEPTS, TRAINING, 

AND EDUCATION DIVISION, U.S. ARMY PEACEKEEPING AND 

STABILITY OPERATIONS INSTITUTE, U.S. ARMY WAR COL- 
LEGE 

Colonel Flavin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee for allowing me to share some information with you. 

The Peacekeeping Stability Institute for the past 12 years have 
been engaged in looking at these various activities, and what I 
would like to do is summarize some of the initiatives that have 
taken place, and some that potentially will bear some fruit to aid 
and assist in this. 

The great watershed events of the Balkans, Rwanda and post- 
conflict Iraq have served as catalysts to develop doctrine and con- 
cepts in various places. The U.N. Capstone Doctrine developed last 
year identified the key that safe and secure environment is a key 
issue for the U.N. governance, and getting all of the various parts 
of the U.N. together to act in unison, and also that local/national 
ownership was a key principle that the U.N. ought to look at. 

Given the fact that this is the first capstone and the first time 
that these various principles were enunciated in a larger forum, 
the issue is how does that then provide guidance to the force com- 
mander and the force SRSG on how do you achieve a safe and se- 
cure environment. 

The Challenges Forum, a 16-nation forum that has been around 
for about 10 years sponsored by the Folke Bernadette Academy out 
of Sweden is a forum that can provide a place where various par- 
ticipants can provide papers to the U.N. in order to address this. 
The U.S. is part of this forum and right now they are focusing on 
how do you provide a safe and secure environment; how do you pro- 
vide that guidance to the force commander? 

The U.S. is paired with Pakistan on a working group to bring 
some of those thoughts to bear. There will be a meeting this No- 
vember in New York where the initial thoughts will be put out, 
with a final meeting in Australia in 2010, reporting how you estab- 
lish a safe and secure environment, how you can establish govern- 
ance, and how you can bring all the people, portions of the U.N. 
together in an integrated manner in order to do this. So this chal- 
lenges forum is an opportunity to fill one of the gaps that is out 
there. 

Another gap is in the area of doctrine and concepts for field sup- 
port. We discuss some of that in here, and the U.N. is beginning 
to develop significant doctrine on how they provide good field sup- 
port. The U.S. has a lot of expertise in that over the last couple 
of years in their various deployments and others, and we are co- 
ordinating with the Department of Field Support in order to bring 
the expertise from the U.S. military in order to aid and assist, 
which we think is a useful way to do that. 

The other thing is police. The essential task matrix and the es- 
sential task for police have just been established and put out there, 
so the police now have some standards and a good way ahead to 
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begin planning and training. This has happened in the last several 
months. We support the police through GPOI, which was men- 
tioned, and CoESPU, the center at Vincenza where we have a U.S. 
military officer serving in that center. That is another opportunity 
to begin to push and encourage these essential tasks, and then 
take what the police has learned and move these essential tasks 
back into the military formations in order to assist them in devel- 
oping some essential tasks. 

As far as the U.S. is concerned, the U.S. Institute for Peace is 
just publishing a document, hopefully by the end of this week, on 
guiding principles for stabilization and reconstruction. These prin- 
ciples are based upon significant information gathered from the 
United Nations, from the NATO, from the EU, from the AU, and 
from the U.S., getting out a framework on how to establish safe 
and secure environments, how to go ahead with economics, how to 
go ahead with governance, and provide some excellent thoughts 
and guidance on that, and I think we are looking forward to taking 
that document to U.N. and moving forward. 

The U.S. Army doctrine itself is coherent with this new U.N. 
Capstone Doctrine. After 5 or 6 years of work, our doctrine has 
come into line with this. As a matter of fact the framework in the 
new Eield Manual 3-07 stability is very similar to the framework 
in the U.N. Capstone Doctrine. Discussing such things as security 
sector reform, which had never been discussed before. The joint 
doctrine will be developed later in accordance with that. 

The key here is, how do you then move from doctrine to applica- 
tion in some of the areas? One of the areas is what if you are faced 
with mass atrocities, what if you are faced with some significant 
problems out there. 

In that case the Harvard School, the Carr Center at Harvard and 
the Peacekeeping Institute have developed the Mass Atrocity Re- 
sponse Options and Operations, a way to take a planning process, 
take this doctrine, and figure out how do you respond to mass 
atrocities and the responsibility to protect, and that will be part of 
an ongoing process developing with the U.N. and with the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the Mass Atrocities Response Project. 

The last, of course, is knowledge, knowledge by the troop contrib- 
uting countries on how the U.N. works and what the U.N. needs 
and how to interface well with the U.N. in assisting in what they 
are doing. The U.S. and other key permanent five members, we 
have found out, are relatively ignorant of how the U.N. works in 
the military staffs and what the U.N. needs except for a small 
number of folks that actually have worked in the U.N., and so 
there is a project out there being initiated by the Joint Knowledge 
Online, at the Joint Warfighting Center, to begin to bring U.N. 
training online for all U.S. forces to take a look at what that is 
about and how they can interface directly with that, and other 
projects out there to bring training and awareness on these various 
things under the idea if we know better how the U.N. works, how 
the U.N. needs to function, and what are the opportunities out 
there we can then better address those opportunities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Elavin follows:] 
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GENERAL 

Seven decades after peacekeeping began and ten years after the Brahimi report the 
world is facing increasing demands to engage and bring stability to regions where 
fragile governance is endemic. Global peacekeeping is at an ail time high. The number 
of troops deployed in UN operations alone has risen 600% in the past six years. The 
number and sophistication of the spoilers have increased as has the demands on the 
international community to act. Peace building has become a part of most missions and 
has proved not only complicated and difficult but also dangerous. Security is at the 
heart of these conflicts. The challenge is how to establish a safe and secure 
environment so that the peace process and peace building can succeed. 

The new US IP Book soon to be published, Guidelines on Reconstruction and 
Stabilization, states that in its broadest sense, security is an “all encompassing 
condition” that takes freedom, safety, governance, human rights, public health, and 
access to resources into account. This is commonly known as “human security.” USIP 
defines security as the physical security which permits the freedom necessary to pursue 
a permanent peace. 

Security rests the four following elements: information, management of spoilers, reform 
of the security sector and protection of human rights. 

Information: 

Sharing timely information about threats and potential threats to the peace process or 
the population is vital to security. It requires developing deep links with and an 
understanding of the population. 

Management of spoilers 

Spoilers are individuals or parties who believe that the peace process threatens their 
power and interests and will therefore work to undermine it. The peacekeeping mission 
should understand what gives power brokers power, including their financing, their roles 
in the previous regime and their standing in the community. It should recognize that 
they exist in the economic, political, and security arenas, both at the local and national 
level. They may have fed off the conflict or emerged in the wake of defeat as new 
spoilers. If reconcilable, spoilers should be encouraged to change their behavior over 
time. Depending on their motives and capacity at state and local levels, spoilers may 
need to be dealt with militarily, or through political or economic negotiations. 

Reform of the security sector 

Control of the security apparatus is the basic source of state power and its use will likely 
have been one of the major drivers of conflict. Its reform therefore is a priority. Security 
sector reform touches every aspect of an S&R mission: actors directly involved in 
protecting civilians and the state from violence (e.g., police and military forces and 
internal intelligence agencies), institutions that govern these actors and manage their 
funding (e.g., ministries of interior, defense, and justice; and national security councils). 
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and oversight bodies (legislative and non-govemmental). Reform aims to create a 
professional security sector that is legitimate, impartial and accountable to the 
population. 

Protection of human rights 

A human rights-based approach, where all actions uphold human rights, is required to 
establish the necessary conditions for each and every end state selected. This involves 
a mandate to protect and promote human rights and ensure that the host nation has the 
will and capacity to do so on its own. Rights protected under international law include 
life, liberty and security of person; the highest attainable standard of health; a fair trial; 
just and favorable working conditions; adequate food, housing and social security; 
education; equal protection of the law; and a nationality. These also include freedom 
from arbitrary interference with privacy, family, home or correspondence; arbitrary arrest 
or detention; torture and cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment; slavery; 
and freedom of association, expression, assembly and movement. 

Below is the status of the US and UN attempts to address the issues of security since 
the operations in the Balkans and Rwanda. There has been some progress at least in 
recognizing that this is an issue that must be addressed. This reflects my personal 
assessment and not that of DOD. 

1. Policy and Direction 

a. National Security Strategy 2006 : The national security policy contains 
some key phrases that deal with the issue of human security and civilian 
protection but this direction was not echoed in any of the following 
documents that provided guidance to the Department of Defense. Here 
are the two mentions of Genocide and civilian protection in the NSS: 

i. In Darfur , the people of an impoverished region are the victims of 
genocide arising from a civil war that pits a murderous militia, 
backed by the Sudanese Government, against a collection of rebel 
groups, 

ii. Genocide : Patient efforts to end conflicts should not be mistaken 
for tolerance of the intolerable. Genocide is the intent to destroy in 
whole or in part a national, ethnic, racial, or religious group. The 
world needs to start honoring a principle that many believe has lost 
its force in parts of the international community in recent years: 
genocide must not be tolerated. It is a moral imperative that states 
take action to prevent and punish genocide. History teaches that 
sometimes other states will not act unless America does its part. 

We must refine United States Government efforts - economic, 
diplomatic, and law-enforcement - so that they target those 
individuals responsible for genocide and not the innocent citizens 
they rule. Where perpetrators of mass killing defy all attempts at 
peaceful intervention, armed intervention may be required, 
preferably by the forces of several nations working together under 
appropriate regional or international auspices. We must not allow 
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the legal debate over the technical definition of “genocide” to 
excuse inaction. The world must act in cases of mass atrocities and 
mass killing that will eventually lead to genocide even if the local 
parties are not prepared for peace. 

ill. National Defense Strategy 2008: This document contains neither 
Genocide nor Mass Atrocities nor Human Rights Violations nor any 
other code word for Genocide or anything about civilian protection. 

iv. National Military Strategy 2005 : This document contains neither 
Genocide nor Mass Atrocities nor Human Rights Violations nor any 
other code word for Genocide. 


2. Concepts and Doctrine 

a. UN Concepts and Doctrine 

i. The UN made great strides with the publication of their capstone 
doctrine in 2008, UN Principles and Guidelines that provided 
overarching guidance. It states that one of the core business of UN 
peacekeeping is to “create a secure and stable environment while 
strengthening the State’s ability to provide security with full respect 
for the rule of law and human rights,” 

ii. The UN doctrine goes on to address the issue of civilian protection 
without mentioning genocide or mass atrocities. The following is an 
extract from the document: 

1 . “In situations of internal armed conflict, civilians account for 
the vast majority of casualties. Many civilians are forcibly 
uprooted within their own countries and have specific 
vulnerabilities arising from their displacement. As a result, 
most multi-dimenslonal United Nations peacekeeping 
operations are now mandated by the Security Council to 
protect civilians under imminent threat of physical violence. 
The protection of civilians requires concerted and 
coordinated action among the military, police and civilian 
components of a United Nations peacekeeping operation 
and must be mainstreamed into the planning and conduct of 
its core activities. United Nations humanitarian agencies and 
non-governmental organization (NGO) partners also 
undertake a broad range of activities in support of the 
protection of civilians.” 

2. Although this guidance is essential, there is still a need for 
subordinate guidance to assist the Mission Commanders 
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and the SRSG For example, what guidance does a mission 
commander have in doctrine on how to establish a safe and 
secure environment that includes the protection of civilians? 
What guidance do the police have? The Challenges Forum 
is addressing this gap: 

ill. Challenges Forum and Future Doctrine and Concept 
Development for 2008-2009. The International Forum for the 
Challenges of Peace Operations is currently comprised of 16 
partner nations and seeks to promote and broaden the international 
dialogue between key stakeholders addressing peace operations 
issues in a timely, effective and inclusive manner. In January 2009, 
PKSOI hosted a workshop that brought together military and civilian 
partners from governments and international organizations to plan 
and initiate a series of workshops and engagements designed to 
“operationalize” the three "core businesses of peacekeeping 
operations” as stated in the UN Peacekeeping Operations: 
Principles and Guidelines document. The series consists of three 
parallel workshop strands, the results of which will be presented at 
the International Forum for the Challenges of Peace Operations in 
Australia in April 2010. These work strands are: 

1. Working Group One: “Create a secure and stable 

environment while strengthening the State’s ability to provide 
security, with full respect for the rule of law and human 
rights,” Lead Pakistan; assist United States (PKSOI). The 
key questions that this group must answer are: 

a. What is a secure and stable environment? 

b. What are the short term immediate requirements? 

c. What are the long term requirements? 

d. What are the recurring operational tradeoffs? 

e. How to determine the proper prioritization and 
sequencing of mandate’s tasks as related to their 
functional relationships in a balanced manner to 
include Military, Police, etc 

A. Identified the points of friction/gaps 

B. Synchronize the relationships 

C. Consider capability and capacity limitations 
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D. Where will risk be assumed or tolerated 

2. Working Group Two: “Facilitate the political process by 
promoting dialogue and reconciliation and supporting the 
establishment of legitimate and effective institutions of 
governance.” Lead Canada (Pearson Peacekeeping), assist 
India. 

3. Working Group Three: "Provide a framework for ensuring 
that all United Nations and other international actors pursue 
their activities at the country-level in a coherent and 
coordinated manner.” Lead South Africa, assist Australia. 

iv. SPU Training Mission Essential Task List Development 2009 
Police are an essential part of providing for a safe and secure 
environment and ensuring human security. PKSOI is working with 
the UN on Police Training and Certification to develop a Formed 
Police Unit FPU Mission Essential Task List (METL) and Training 
Certification Standards. The results of this are being published now 
July 2009. 

V, Center of Excellence for Standing Police Units (CoESPU) G-8 
Action Plan June 2004: This center was established as 
“. . international training center that would serve as a Center of 
Excellence to provide training and skills for peace support 
operations. The center will build on the experience and expertise of 
the Carabinieri, Gendarmerie and other similar forces to develop 
carabinieri/gendarme-like units of interested nations, including 
those in Africa, for peace support operations.” CoESPU commits 
itself to train 3000 Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers, who 
will, following the principle of train-the-trainer, return to their 
countries. It has trained 1 ,932 stability police trainers from 29 
countries and plans to complete the training of at least 4,500 
additional personnel before the end of 2010. US has provided 
financial, technical, and staffing support to COESPU. 

b. US Concepts and Doctrine 

i. US Government Counterinsurgency Guide 2009 This is the only 
multi-agency doctrinal guide that the US Government possesses. It 
emphasizes that the central focus of COIN is on the people of the 
country and their needs. Neither genocide nor requirement to 
protect civilians or peoples is mentioned specifically but it is implied 
by the sections on security and security sector reform. Flere is the 
section on Security: “Security operations, conducted in support of a 
political strategy, coordinated with economic development activity 
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and integrated with an information campaign, will provide human 
security to the population and improve the political and economic 
situation at the local level. This should increase society’s 
acceptance of the government and, in turn, popular support for the 
COIN campaign. COIN functions therefore include informational, 
security, political and economic components, all of which are 
designed to support the overall objective of establishing and 
consolidating control over the environment, then transferring it to 
effective and legitimate local authorities." 

USIP Guiding Principles for Stabilization and Reconstruction: 

USIP goal in writing this document was to develop guiding 
principles based on the collective experience of multiple actors to 
guide strategic-level, whole-of-government planning for 
stabilization and reconstruction. USIP, with support from the U.S. 
Army Peacekeeping and Stability Operations Institute (PKSOI), 
conducted a comprehensive review of existing documents 
produced by international and U.S. actors to identify shared 
principles and to present them in a user-friendly format for 
policymakers and practitioners. This is to be published by the end 
of July 09. One of the key sections is “establishing a safe and 
secure environment.” This provides key concepts and 
approaches to be followed. 

1 . “A safe and secure environment is one in which the 

population has the freedom to pursue daily activities without 
fear of politically motivated, persistent or large-scale 
violence. Such an environment is characterized by an end to 
large-scale fighting, an adequate level of public order, the 
subordination of accountable security forces to legitimate 
state authority, the protection of key individuals, 
communities, sites, and infrastructure, and the freedom for 
people and goods to move about the country and across 
borders without fear of undue harm to life and limb. The 
document has identified the following as the key components 
of a Safe and Secure environment in addition to addressing 
gaps and measurers of success. The constituents of a safe 
and secure environment are: 

a. Cessation of large-scale violence 

b. Establishment of public order 

c. Legitimate state monopoly over the means of violence 

d. Physical security 
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e. Territorial security" 

2. The document then identifies the following operational 
tradeoffs that the senior leadership in a mission must 
consider: 

a. "Prioritizing short-term stability vs. confronting 
impunity Dealing with groups or individuals who 
prosecuted the conflict may be necessary early on to 
bring certain factions into the fold or to mitigate 
tensions. But turning a blind eye to continued use of 
political violence against rivals or exploitation of 
criminal networks to generate illicit revenue will 
enshrine a culture of impunity that threatens 
sustainable peace. 

b. Using local security forces to enhance legitimacy 
vs. using international security forces to ensure 
effectiveness While international security forces may 
be more effective in performing security functions, 
having local security forces assume these 
responsibilities would enhance legitimacy. But local 
forces often lack the capacity to perform effectively 
and may have a reputation for corruption and grave 
human rights abuses. Balancing this tradeoff involves 
training and mentoring local forces and gradually 
transitioning responsibilities from international actors. 

c. Applying force vs. maintaining mission iegitimacy 

Public order operations may require the use of force, 
especially where spoilers and a culture of impunity 
are widespread. Assertive action ensures credibility, 
but excessive force can also jeopardize the legitimacy 
of the mission, especially early on when a mission is 
under public scrutiny. Finding a way to balance this 
tradeoff is essential and should involve international 
stability police who are proficient in the use of non- 
lefhal force. 

d. Public order functions performed by the military 
vs. the police Achieving public order in these 
environments often presents a difficult dilemma as to 
which institution - military or police - should perform 
public order functions. While the military has training 
and experience in the use of force against violent 
spoilers, they lack the requisite skills in investigations. 
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forensics and other critical iaw enforcement functions. 
Traditional police units, on the other hand, are trained 
in nuanced use offeree and non-lethal means. 
Meshing the capabilities of both these organizations is 
critical to meet public order needs. 

e. Short-term security imperatives vs. investments in 
broader security reform With limited resources to 
work with, it may be difficult to balance short- and 
long-term requirements. The need for immediate 
security (i.e., protection for elections) may divert 
donor resources and energy from long-term SSR 
efforts. Demonstrating quick wins can build credibility, 
but may jeopardize the development of a foundation 
for deeper reform of the security sector. A proper 
balance must be struck.” 

ii. US Military Doctrine and Concepts 

3. Army Doctrine: The Army has adopted the concept of “Full 
Spectrum Operations” that directs that the military must 
continuously address tasks dealing with the population of a 
region. The Army must “shape the civil situation” as all 
future conflicts will most likely be “among the people.” There 
can be no lasting peace unless the Army supports all of the 
instruments of power to gain a sustain peace after major 
combat operations have succeeded. 

a, FM 3-0 2008 States that he nature of “land power is to 
gain, sustain and exploit control over land, resources, 
and peoples.” This will be accomplished through the 
following campaign Themes: Peace Time 
Engagement, Peace Operations, Limited 
Interventions, and Irregular Warfare. The objective is 
to create a “secure environment" so that a viable 
peace can be achieved through the use of the other 
instruments of power 

b. FM 3-0 does provide a provision for removing a 
government but not for violation of human rights or 
Genocide. The document states: “On the president’s 
order. Army forces support insurgencies that oppose 
regimes that threaten US interests or regional 
stability.” 
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c. FIVI3-0 does provide adequate guidance at the 

operational level to accomplish any mission related to 
the prevention and response to Genocide or civilian 
protection. However, there is a lack of discussion or 
direct recognition concerning the protection of 
vulnerable or affected populations. The thrust of the 
doctrine is broad toward achieving viable peace. 
Limited Interventions include noncombatant 
evacuation operations, strike, raid, show of force, 
foreign humanitarian assistance, consequence 
management, and sanction enforcement. Several of 
these operations would be applicable in a limited 
response to Genocide. In the case that a government 
is the cause of the Genocide the document is silent. 

d FM 3-24 Counterinsurgency 2006 The US ARMY 
and USMC manual is the only manual written that 
uses the word Genocide when describing the 
environment. This is how it is used: “A society is not 
easily created or destroyed, but it is possible to do so 
through genocide or war,” Beyond that general 
statement the word is not used in the manual again. 

e. The basis for COIN is to build local capacity and 
address the drivers of conflict to control the 
insurgency. Civilian security is key and essential. 

The manual states; “The cornerstone of any COIN 
effort is establishing security for the civilian populace." 
It does not address the complicating issues 
associated with the requirement to protect 
populations. It does however go into some detail on 
the requirement to protect military contractors. 

f The manual does recognize some international law 
that applies. It states: “Fundamental human rights. 
The United Nations Declaration on Human Rights and 
the International Convention for Civil and Political 
Rights provide a guide for applicable human rights. 
The latter provides for derogation from certain rights, 
however, during a state of emergency. Respect for 
the full panoply of human rights should be the goal of 
the host nation... In conventional conflicts, balancing 
competing responsibilities of mission accomplishment 
with protection of noncombatants is difficult enough. 
Complex COIN operations place the toughest of 
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ethical demands on Soldiers, Marines, and their 
leaders.” 

g. The manual does recognize that the host nation 
security forces may be a problem and need to be 
reformed: “During any period of instability, people’s 
primary interest is physical security for themselves 
and their families. When HN forces fail to provide 
security or threaten the security of civilians, the 
population is likely to seek security guarantees from 
insurgents, militias, or other armed groups. This 
situation can feed support for an insurgency. 

However, when HN forces provide physical security, 
people are more likely to support the government. 
Commanders therefore identify the following: Whether 
the population is safe from harm. Whether there is a 
functioning police and judiciary system. Whether the 
police and courts are fair and nondiscriminatory. Who 
provides security for each group when no effective, 
fair government security apparatus exists? The 
provision of security by the HN government must 
occur in conjunction with political and economic 
reform.” 

h. The manual provides some tools that will assist the 
commander in identifying issue related to civilian 
concerns such as a significant section on culture and 
another on civilian considerations. 

i. This manual still assumes that there is a host nation 
government that has legitimacy and the problem is 
with insurgent forces trying to undermine that 
legitimacy. In that situation this manual provides 
enough guidance for a military force to address 
Genocide or mass atrocity caused by forces not 
associated with the host nation government. It does 
come up short on addressing the problems 
associated with defining what civilian protection might 
entail. However, if the host nation government itself is 
the cause of the Genocide then that situation is not 
covered by this document. 

j. FM 3-07 Stability 2008: This document provides 
capstone guidance. “FM 3-07 Stability” has a chapter 
about Security Sector Reform and talks about military 
support to a comprehensive approach to increasing 
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local capacity to provide security. In the aftermath of 
conflict or disaster, conditions often create a 
significant security vacuum within the state. The 
government institutions are either unwilling or unable 
to provide security. In many cases, these institutions 
do not operate within internationaliy accepted norms. 
They are rife with corruption, abusing the power 
entrusted to them by the state. Sometimes these 
institutions actually embody the greatest threat to the 
populace. These conditions only serve to ebb away at 
the very foundation of the host nation’s stability. The 
following is an extract from that manual: 

k. “Security is the most immediate concern of the military 
force, a concern typically shared by the local 
populace. A safe and secure environment is one in 
which these civilians can live their day-to-day lives 
without fear of being drawn into violent conflict or 
victimized by criminals. Achieving this condition 
requires extensive collaboration with civil authorities, 
the trust and confidence of the people, and strength of 
perseverance. 

l. The most immediate threat to a safe and secure 
environment is generally a return to fighting by former 
warring parties. However, insurgent forces, criminal 
elements, and terrorists also significantly threaten the 
safety and security of the local populace. The 
following objectives support a safe and secure 
environment: 

A. Cessation of large-scale violence enforced. 

B. Public security established. 

C. Legitimate monopoly over means of violence 
established. 

D. Physical protection established. 

E. Territorial security established” 

4. Joint Doctrine : JP 3-0 is the Joint Forces Capstone 

Doctrine. The following are taken from the current manual 
written 1 7 September 2006 
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a. Genocide or mass atrocity is not mentioned in this 
manual. There is limited guidance in this document 
concerning the protection of civilians. The only 
discussion of protection aside from protecting the 
force is the following: “protection extends to civil 
infrastructure of friendly nations and non-military 
participants (NGO, 10)." “Protection may involve the 
security of host national authorities and OGA, IGO, 
and NGO members if authorized by higher authority.” 
"Limited contingency operations may involve a 
requirement to protect nonmilitary personnel. In the 
absence of the rule of law, the JFC must address 
when, how, and to what extant he will extend force 
protection to civilians and what that protection 
means." There is no discussion about any 
requirement to protect populations at risk. 

b. The general guidance for Stability Operations in this 
document states: “Of particular importance will be 
Civil Military Operations (CMO); initially conducted to 
secure and safeguard the populace, reestablishing 
civil law and order, protect or rebuild key 
infrastructure, and restore public services, US military 
forces should be prepared to lead the activities 
necessary to accomplish these tasks when 
indigenous civil, USG, multinational or international 
capacity does not exist or is incapable of assuming 
responsibility. Once legitimate civil authority is 
prepared to conduct such tasks, US military forces 
may support such activities as required/necessary.” 

c. Again JP 3-0 does provide adequate guidance at the 
operational level to accomplish any mission reiated to 
the prevention and response to Genocide and civilian 
protection. However, there is still a lack of any in- 
depth discussion or direct recognition concerning the 
protection of vulnerable or affected populations. It 
does cover the support to an insurgency to over-throw 
a government but there is no mention of dealing with 

a government who is perpetrating Genocide. 

d. The joint staff has directed that a joint manual on 
stability be developed based on Army FM 3-07. This 
manual should expand on the work already started in 
the Army manual. JFCOM has develop a hand book 
"The Rule of Law and Security Sector Reform 
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Handbook: A Practical Guide for Operational Planners 
and Commanders” as an immediate guide that will 
form the basis for future doctrine. 


5. The Mass Atrocity Response Operations (MAROl 
Project: Based on the paucity of doctrinal writing on the 
topic of protection, mass atrocities and genocide, the MARO 
project was started. MARO is a partnership between PKSOI 
and the Carr Center at the Kennedy School of Government, 
Harvard. The Director of the Carr Center, Professor Sarah 
Sewall, envisioned the project’s objective as developing a 
military concept of operations to guide intervention in a mass 
atrocity. An Annotated Planning Framework, was 
developed in August 2008. It is generically written to serve 
as a guide and tool for combatant command-level planners 
in modifying their planning methods to better fit this mission. 
The framework was developed in concert with several 
military and civil planners and was considered May 09 by 
Unified Quest the US Army Title 10 War Game and will be 
examined at the International Experts Workshop Sep 09 in 
UK. Despite a National Security Strategy (2006) that 
declares “...genocide must not be tolerated. It is a moral 
imperative that states take action to prevent and punish 
genocide ... We must refine United States Government 
efforts - economic, diplomatic, and law-enforcement - so 
that they target those individuals responsible for genocide... 
Where perpetrators of mass killing defy all attempts at 
peaceful intervention, armed intervention may be required..." 
This has as of yet not found its way into the Defense 
directives that would drive defense planning. MARO is an 
attempt to gain awareness so that the QDR and guidance 
from the DOD will address these issues. 


c. Assessing the Situation for the Whole of Government 

i. Addressing the causes and consequences of weak and failed 
states has become an urgent priority for the U.S. Government 
(USG). To address the issues of mass atrocities and human 
security understanding must occur. Conflict both contributes to and 
results from state fragility. To effectively prevent or resolve violent 
conflict, the USG needs tools and approaches that enable 
coordination of U.S. diplomatic, development and military efforts in 
support of local institutions and actors seeking to resolve their 
disputes peacefully. 
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ii. A first step toward a more effective and coordinated response to 
help states prevent, mitigate and recover from violent conflict is the 
development of shared understanding among USG agencies about 
the sources of violent conflict or civil strife. Achieving this shared 
understanding of the dynamics of a particular crisis requires both a 
joint interagency process for conducting the assessment and a 
common conceptual framework to guide the collection and analysis 
of information. 

iii. ICAF (Interagency Conflict Assessment Framework) ICAF is an 
NSC approved assessment tool to develop a commonly held 
understanding across relevant USG Departments and Agencies of 
the dynamics driving and mitigating violent conflict within a country 
that informs US policy and planning decisions. It may also include 
steps to establish a strategic baseline against which USG 
engagement can be evaluated. 

iv. ICAF is now a part of Army doctrine FM 3-07 and is taught to the 
USMC at their training centers as a tool to begin to understand the 
dynamics of the situation. 

d. Education and Training 

i. United Nations: UN has just posted the Core Pre-deployment 
Training Materials (CPTMs), which are based primarily on the 
Capstone doctrine and the DPKO/DFS Policy on Authority, 
Command and Control. The Core Pre-deployment Training 
Materials are now posted on a new website, the Peacekeeping 
Resource Hub (peacekeepingresourcehub.unlb.org) and DPKO is 
starting to work with training centers on integrating them into their 
pre-deployment training programs. 

1 . The finalization of the CPTMs has been a huge step forward 
in the improvement of the new UN Peacekeeping Pre- 
deployment Training Standards, are unfortunately still not 
quite complete. Following a positive response from the C-34, 
ITS has begun the process of issuing formal UN 
Peacekeeping Pre-deployment Training Standards for 
specific categories of staff (individual police officers, military 
experts on mission, staff officers, etc.). This is an 
authoritative document transmitted to Member States which 
outlines the objective of pre-deployment training for those 
personnel, and the required course specifications. It is 
through this Standards document that DPKO are making it 
clear to Member States that the Core Pre-deployment 
Training Materials (and the relevant Specialized Training 
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Materials, where they exist) must be covered during pre- 
deployment training. This should hopefully start to rectify the 
problem of certain topics in the old SGTMs being left out by 
Member States who may not have felt that topic was 
important. 

2. By the end of the year, we intend to have a set UN 
Peacekeeping Pre-deployment Training Standards for: 

a. - Individual police officers 

b. - Formed Police Units (FPUs) 

c. - Military experts on mission (military observers, 
liaison officers etc.) 

d. - Military staff officers 

e. -Civilians 

ii. United States: The US military has taken several initiatives to 
address the educational issues. 

1 . POTI (Peace Operations Training Initiative): POTI is an 
extensive on line course that allows individuals to become 
familiar with how the UN plans and conducts operations as 
well as key issues such as protection of civilian and 
populations at risk. It is available with little or no charge to 
Africa, Latin America and Canada and some other allies but 
not to US personnel. PKSOI is coordinating with OSD to pay 
for a certificate that allows DOD personnel to take this online 
education. PKSOI is also coordinating with SCRS through 
the training and education sub-PCC to make this distance 
learning available to the Civilian Stabilization Initiative. 

2. US Army War College: PKSOI facilitated the participation of 
UN DPKO officials in the US Army War College run Joint 
Force Land Component Commander (JFLCC) Courses, 
Elective Courses, and Strategists Courses. The UN DPKO 
Military Advisor. Former Special Representative of the 
Secretary General (SRSG), and planners from the UNDPKO 
have participated annually in support of these educational 
opportunities. 

3. US Army Combined Arms Center (CAC), Ft Leavenworth: 
PKSOI conducts UN training and awareness for the C&GSC 
class every year and collaborates with UN DPKO to ensure 
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currency. CAC is expanding its education this year to 
support the new FM 3-07 Stability Operations doctrine and 
will be looking to raise awareness Army-wide on the UN and 
its operations. 

4. Joint Knowledge on Line: PKSOI on behalf of SOUTHCOM 
working with US Joint Forces Command is developing an 
on-line instructional package on the UN Integrated Mission 
Planning Process to be completed in Aug 2009. PKSOI is 
coordinating through UN DPET which will review the 
contents for possible use in a UN context. This supports the 
needs of the COCOM as well as DPKO. 

5. Army Training 

a. CTC Realistic Challenges: CTCs have shifted from 
their traditional focus to train on stability tasks using 
the population as the center of gravity. They have 
contracted for role players to replicate not only local 
actors but also members of the other agencies of 
government. Security of civilians is one of the issues 
that are addressed. It is always a challenge to obtain 
the correct role players and members of the current 
other agencies of government to insure valid 
portrayals of the issues. 

b. Training Advisors: Significant efforts are underway to 
prepare US forces to train others. The Field Manual 
that supports this effort does discuss civilian 
protection based on FM 3-07. The Army Universal 
Task List does contain tasks on commander’s 
obligations to civilian populations. This was just 
published this year so the concepts are working their 
way through the system but needs monitoring. The 
FMs that deal directly with advising and training are 
silent on any issue dealing with civilian protection so 
more work needs to be done. 
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Chairman Berman. Well, thank you, and thank all of you. There 
is so much you have given us here, and the vote bells have gone 
off so we have about 6 or 7 or 8 minutes just to take a few of these 
ideas up. 

I earlier indicated that we would go to Mr. Payne first, but I now 
am going to — no, go ahead. He raised the issue of the word. Take 
a few minutes. 

Mr. Payne. Okay, I will just use half of the time, that will be 
fine. 

Just quickly, you know, there has been the notion of a U.N. army 
standing group. What is your opinion on that real quickly? Each of 
you can respond. Well trained sort of special force type, that, or a 
standing kind of army waiting. Yes. 

Colonel Flavin. I will go ahead and make the first mention on 
that. Part of the issue that we discussed here is the lag time be- 
tween U.N. resolutions and the fact you have to be on the ground, 
and as I see, maybe there is some opportunity for some element to 
go in and fill that lag time while the U.N. begins to generate its 
force. The Share Brig used to be a concept for that, the Standing 
High Readiness Brigade that Denmark had supported. That, of 
course, has disappeared and gone away. 

I know the Latin American colleagues down there are talking 
about a potential of putting some type of standing organization to- 
gether that can fill that gap. I see that this is an opportunity that 
we may want to push, especially since we have some of our allies 
and others talking about such various things and opportunities, 
and I think that would go a long way to sort of stabilizing the situ- 
ation until the U.N. can go through and generate the appropriate 
force and get in there. We know the Share Brig was used initially 
in the Eritrea/Ethiopia adventure to some effect. Thank you. 

Mr. Schaefer. The U.N. 

Chairman Berman. Quickly, if you want to weigh in on this. 

Mr. Schaefer. Yes, please. The U.N. does have a standby ar- 
rangement system wherein countries can pledge certain parts of 
their armed forces, or police or other support units to have ready 
at the request of the United Nations for deployment rapidly. That 
is their prerogative, and some 87 countries are already part of that 
system. Japan just announced that they would be part of it, which 
is rather remarkable step for them considering their constitutional 
constraints on use of armed force. 

The U.S. through GPOI is contributing greatly to the capabilities 
of regional troops to participate in U.N. peacekeeping operations. 
I think that Ambassador Rice earlier noted that about 50,000 
troops trained through GPOI are currently deployed or have been 
recently deployed on U.N. peacekeeping operations, so the U.S. is 
contributing greatly through that program to increase the amount 
of troops available for deployment on U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

As far as the idea of having a U.N. army or any kind of armed 
force independent of a national government, I think that is a very 
risky idea; something that the United States specifically should 
avoid. Having armed forces outside of the responsibility of a sov- 
ereign government is nearly always a bad idea, and we see the 
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ramifications of that in a number of unstable states around the 
world. 

Chairman Berman. Ambassador Williamson. 

Ambassador Williamson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Congress- 
man Payne, let me make just a couple quick points. 

One, some countries like Canada have made peacekeeping a 
principal objective of their armed forces, and my suggestion of 
standardized training, standardized processes and standardized 
equipment could accelerate deployment, and it should be done. 
However, I do think we have to keep in mind that peacekeeping 
operations are not unlimited. There are, unfortunately, problems 
where we will not have the capacity, the resources, et cetera, to de- 
ploy; and second, governments should be mindful of a realistic de- 
ployment schedule. 

In Sudan, when UNAMID made its transfer, the Secretariat 
made very clear they would not be able to successfully do that until 
June 2008. One permanent member of the Security Council found 
that unacceptable, and pushed for January deployment. It was un- 
ready, mistakes were made that we are still paying for now. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to give my time 
to the members on your side. 

Chairman Berman. One question which is bugging me and we 
have a few more minutes here. Ms. Weir talks about the clear man- 
date, achievable mandate, but you have got a political process that 
decides the mandate. Is the absence of clarity a product of a lack 
of discipline, a lack of knowledge, or is it a result of a political ne- 
gotiations at the Security Council between different parties with 
different interests that end up clouding the mandates? 

In other words, is it something you can’t take politics out of poli- 
tics, and therefore the desire for the clarity is something that con- 
ceptually makes sense but impractical life in this structure cannot 
be achieved? 

Ms. Weir. I think the lack of clarity in the mandate, if I could, 
the political discussions are actually just a desire to do more better. 
What you see at the Security Council is a lot of people, a lot of 
countries with interests, but also a desire to keep people safe and 
to stabilize these countries. 

Chairman Berman. So it is not a tension between the countries, 
it is almost an effort to try and do more than you can really pull 
off. Do you agree with that? 

Ms. Weir. If I could just finish. I think it is all of these things, 
but what you see when you get a mandate so complex that it incor- 
porate everything that everyone wants to pile onto it is a mission 
that actually cannot achieve any of the things that anyone set on 
the table. 

So if you look at the MONUC mandate, for example, prior to Oc- 
tober, there were so many conflicting roles that the Security Coun- 
cil decided they wanted this mission to play, that in fact they were 
paralyzed. They could not do anything with it. So what I am sug- 
gesting is that I think the politics needs to be taken into account, 
and all of these interests need to be discussed, but at the end of 
the day the Security Council has the responsibility to sit down and 
decide amongst themselves what are the priorities; at the end of 
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the day what do they want to get done, and to make those prior- 
ities clear within the mandate and then resource the mission to ful- 
fill those priorities. 

Ambassador Williamson. Mr. Chairman, both when I was As- 
sistant Secretary and when I was Ambassador for Political Affairs, 
I dealt with negations of actual practical getting it done. Churchill 
said there are two things you shouldn’t watch. One of which is 
making sausage and the other was making laws. And the United 
Nations Security Council is a sausage factory. This is not some ab- 
stract diplomatic exercise, academic exercise. It is 15 countries 
with interests, perspectives with drive, and I would suggest to you 
you are absolutely correct that it is a very rambunctious political 
process where compromise is made. 

The question is United States as a permanent member has to 
have greater clarity of what is acceptable, when is there overreach, 
and when it has gone too far because some time in our anxiousness 
to deploy a peacekeeping operation we have failed that very oper- 
ation by not demanding minimum standards of clarity and oper- 
ational effectiveness. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Berman. Thanks. Bill? Ileana? Anybody. I have more 
if you are running out. 

Mr. Delahunt. Ambassador, give us an example of where we 
failed, where the U.S. failed to demand clarity. 

Ambassador Williamson. Let me give you a practical example 
that I think I make reference in my written testimony. The African 
Union peacekeepers in Sudan were inadequate, inadequate because 
of their mandate which was just to observe and report, inadequate 
because of their number, inadequate because of their resources. 

The United States was actually the biggest contributor. We spent 
$400 million building the bases for the African Union. We wanted 
to move that to a joint U.N. -African Union force which is very un- 
derstandable. But a key decision was made to get that that has im- 
pinged on UNAMID’s ability to be effective, and that is the words 
predominantly African force. 

As soon as we did that both the African Union and Khartoum 
had a veto over the composition. U.N. no longer could operate 

Mr. Delahunt. I am familiar with that, and I remember. I 
mean, you were an advocate for more boots on the ground, and an 
advocate for more NATO involvement, and yet at the same time we 
couldn’t deliver NATO, and I have a memory of, I think it was your 
recommendation that we jam, and yet the administration said no. 
I mean, I think innately inherently structural you have got to re- 
member that this is a consensus party. We don’t have a U.N. per 
se that exists that has the authority of a sovereign state, and I 
think — I guess I would conclude by saying it is still, for the dollars 
spent and the money and the blood and the treasures saved, it is 
a good investment. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. Don? We have got about 2 minutes and 20 
seconds. 

Mr. Payne. The U.S. mainly stays out of any U.N. operation. I 
am not looking for boots on the ground, but maybe Ambassador 
Williamson, do you think that the U.S. could be more of assistance 
like with drones or with telecommunications? You know. Sheikh 
Sharif said he could take care of the hijackers if he could just have 
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communications from some intelligence. They could take care of 
them on the ground. They don’t want to take care of them on the 
sea. But do you think — and the U.S. is not there, but that the 
United States and Britain and France could be of more assistance, 
or the U.S., let us stay with the U.S., we don’t want troops on the 
ground, but we have so many assets that could assist the other 
people on the ground. What do you think about that? 

Ambassador Williamson. Mr. Chairman, let me first respond to 
the final comment of your predecessor. Congressman, I agree 100 
percent, which is why my statement began with the importance to 
U.S. in projecting its policies and the value of U.N. and U.N. peace- 
keeping. So we are in agreement there. It is a question of how we 
make it even better. 

Secondly, I think. Congressman Payne 

Chairman Berman. Real quick. 

Ambassador Williamson. Okay. Congressman Payne, my view is 
we should not allow the major engagements which are serious and 
consequential to allow our military capabilities to take a pass on 
some of these other issues of consequence morally and for regional 
stability which is in our interest. So, sir, I would argue that if it 
is a legitimate inquiry for elected members in the Congress to raise 
the question if there can be some de minimis contribution to more 
effective peacekeeping from across the river. Thank you. 

Chairman Berman. Thank you all very much. The area that I 
am confused at — you don’t have the time to help me get out of the 
confusion — is this whole issue that a number of you mentioned of 
the host country’s role. First of all, and to responsibly protect, 
sometimes it is to protect civilians against the host country. 

Secondly, the host country may not in some areas have the capa- 
bility to deal with the issue, and so this notion of the critical na- 
ture of that host country’s permission or invitation is a little con- 
fused in my own mind in terms of how you sort through that. 

Thank you all very much. We have got to run. 

[Whereupon, at 1:01 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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the responsibility to protect and its implications for international peacekeeping operations. At 
the outset, let me express the standard caveat of an international civil servant briefing a Member 
State parliament. In accordance with past practice, my attendance today before the Committee is 
on a purely informal basis, and nothing in my oral remarks and written briefing statement should 
be understood to be a waiver, express or implied, of the privileges and immunities of the United 
Nations or its subsidiary organs under the 1946 Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations. 


' Edward C. Luck is Special Adriser to United Nations Secretaw-General Ban Ki-moon and an Assistant Secrettuy'- 
General of tire United Nations. His work for the world body focuses primarily on tire conceptual, institutional, and 
political development of tlie concept of the responsibility to protect. In addition, he is Senior Vice President and 
Director of Studies at tlie International Peace Institute, an independent tliiiik tank. He is currently on public sen ice 
leave as Professor ofPraclicc in Inicmalional and Public Affairs of (he School of Inlcnialional and Public Affairs. 
Columbia University, wherc lie remains Director of the Center on Intcmalional Organization. 
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The Responsibility to Protect 

Let me begin with a few words about the evolving concept of the responsibility to 
protect, commonly referred to by its RtoP or R2P acronym, and then turn to the implications of 
RtoP for international peacekeeping. 

Four years ago, at the World Summit, the assembled heads of State and government 
agreed to protect their populations from genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and crimes 
against humanity and to prevent their incitement.^ They agreed, as well, on the need for the 
international community to assist the State in fulfilling this responsibility to protect and to 
respond in a “timely and decisive manner,” under Charter rules and procedures, when national 
authorities are “manifestly failing” to meet their responsibility and peaceful means have proven 
“inadequate.”^ Subsequently, the Summit’s Outcome Document was adopted unanimously by 
the General Assembly and the Security Council affirmed its RtoP provisions.’' 

Earlier this year, United Nations Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon presented the General 
Assembly with a detailed plan for implementing this historic, unanimous, and unqualified 
commitment. ’’ Drawing on the provisions of the Outcome Document, the Secretary-General 
posits that RtoP rests on three co-equal pillars: 1) the protection responsibilities of the State; 2) 
international assistance and capacity -building; and 3) timely and decisive response. 

Concerning the first pillar, the Secretary-General has stressed that neither the United 
Nations nor the international community at large have either the capacity or the desire to try to 
substitute for a State’s core responsibilities towards the population on its territory. We need to 

^ A/60/L. 1, 20 September 2005. para. 138. 

^ Ibid., paras. 138 and 139. 

^ A/RES/60/1. 24 October 2005 and S/RES/1674. 28 April 2006. para. 4. 

■ Report of the Sccrelar\- -General, Implemenling ihe Responsibility to Protect, 12 Januar\- 2009. 
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do everything possible to encourage States to protect their people from such atrocity crimes. 
When they need assistance in building the institutions, legislation, social structures, education, 
and procedures to do so, we should not hesitate to provide such assistance, as detailed under the 
second pillar. Civil society and regional and sub-regional organizations may be important 
conduits for such capacity -building, and the Secretary-General’s report talks of neighbors 
helping neighbors and of transnational networks for learning and for the transmission of 
good/best practices. Each of these dimensions was quite visible in the one case in which the 
United Nations has applied RtoP principles: in the post-election violence in Kenya in early 2008. 
Former UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan has commented that he also saw his mediation efforts 
there on behalf of the African Union (AU) through an RtoP prism.'^' The United Nations has now 
decided to include RtoP principles in its approach to peace operations in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC) as well. 

The UN’s recent “New Horizons” study notes that “many UN peacekeeping missions 
also serve as early peacebuilders.” Likewise, “peacekeeping transition and exit strategies depend 
on countries providing for their own security, and the UN will need to find effective ways to 
support this goal through better rule of law and security sector reform (SSR) assistance.”^ Just 
as conflict too often begets more conflict, atrocities have a way of laying the basis for further 
atrocities down the road. Scholars have long contended that the best predictor of genocide is 
past genocide. Here, the UN’s new Peacebuilding Commission (PBC) - another key product of 
the 2005 Summit - could play a critical role. Tn the post-conflict, post-trauma period, the 

Roger Cohen, "How Kofi Allium Rescued Kenya/' The Mew York Review of Books, \o\. 55,no3 (August 14, 

2008) and Remarks by United Nations Secretaiy'-General Ban Ki-moon at tlie Summit Meeting of African Leaders 
in Nairobi, SG/SM/i 1908, 7 November 2008. 

' A New Partnership Agenda: Charting a .Vc-vv Horizon for UN Peacekeeping (United Nations: UN DcpariTncni of 
Peacekeeping Operations and UN Department of Field Support, July 2009), p. 5. 
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international community tends to be the most engaged and thus has the most potential leverage 
for helping to foster those societal values and attitudes and those governmental and judicial 
structures, procedures, and institutions that would make a relapse less likely. 

Like the 2005 Summit, the Secretary-General’s plan for operationalizing RtoP 
emphasizes prevention. That is what the first two pillars are largely about. As the Secretary- 
General puts it, “our goal is to help States succeed, not just to react once they have failed to meet 
their prevention and protection obligations. It would be neither sound morality, nor wise policy, 
to limit the world’s options to watching the slaughter of innocents or to sending in the marines. 
To no one’s surprise, the just concluded General Assembly debate on the Secretary-General’s 
RtoP proposals demonstrated a strong preference for such non-coercive and preventive measures. 

Peace Operations and RtoP 

In contemporary UN parlance, “peace operations’’ serves as an umbrella term to 
encompass the whole range of peacekeeping, peacebuilding, and, in extreme situations, peace 
enforcement missions. As noted above, the linkage between RtoP and post-conflict 
peacebuilding is widely understood and accepted. The choice of Burundi and Sierra Leone as 
the first two country situations to be addressed by the PBC underscored this connection. 

Unfortunately, however, editorial writers and media pundits usually associate RtoP with 
the other end of the spectrum, i.e., with the coercive use of force to compel national authorities 
and/or armed groups to stop threatening or committing mass atrocity crimes. Perversely, that is 
the aspect of RtoP that is most contentious among UN Member States and least likely to be 
invoked, especially if the preventive and non-coercive aspects of the strategy succeed. Even the 
third - response - pillar involves a wide array of options under Chapters VI, VII, and VllI of the 
^ Speech in Berlin, Gennany, SG/SM/11701, 15 July 2008. 
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Charter, ranging from mediation and fact-finding and working with regional and sub-regional 
partners to references to International tribunals, sanctions, and other enforcement measures. In 
Cote d’Ivoire and Kenya, for example, timely quiet diplomacy led to the cessation of incendiary 
media that could have incited much greater domestic violence. The Security Council, under 
Article 34 of the Charter, can investigate any situation that “might lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute.” As the Secretary-General has underscored, what is needed is “early and 
flexible response, tailored to the specific needs of each situation.”'* 

As the title of this session rightly suggests, Mr. Chairman, the most urgent challenges, 
both conceptually and materially, are now to peacekeeping, not to its enforcement and 
peacebuilding cousins. Over the past decade, the Security Council has regularly assigned UN 
peacekeeping operations the additional task of protecting civilians (POC). This is at a time when 
attacks on civilians, including large-scale sexual violence, by rebel groups and government 
forces alike have become an almost commonplace feature of contemporary conflict. In a number 
of these theatres, peacekeepers are confronted by multiple armed groups, as national 
governments cannot control their territories. Clearly these are vastly more demanding situations 
than the more static and predictable ones assigned to inter-positional peacekeeping in earlier 
years. As the “New Horizons” study notes, POC mandates place an emphasis on “police, rule of 
law, human rights, and humanitarian actors.” These components - like the military ones - tend 
to be in short supply. Moreover, most national militaries “do not traditionally maintain proactive 


’ Ibid. 

A'cir Partnership Agenda: Charting a A'cti.’ Horizon for UN Peacekeeping, op. oil., p. 20. 
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civilian protection doctrines, operating concepts or tactics beyond the requirements of 
international humanitarian law.”" 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I need to make one more distinction. While POC and RtoP 
are related concepts, they are not identical. Protection of civilians is a broader and more generic 
term than RtoP, as the former can refer either to individual acts of protection or to broader 
protection policies. RtoP, on the other hand, refers only to the most egregious and large-scale 
abuses, i.e., genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and crimes against humanity. Such mass 
atrocities are at the extreme end of the POC spectrum. RtoP is a relatively new and still evolving 
concept, whose military dimensions are still subject both to some political contention and to 
further policy refinement. 1 will confine my comments, therefore, to the propositions that the 
Secretary-General has voiced in this regard. 

In his Implemetitmg the Responsibility to Protect report, Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon 
identifies three possible scenarios for the use of force to advance RtoP standards. The least 
likely and most extreme, as noted above, would be both coercive and without the consent of the 
government on whose territory it would take place. Under the third pillar, such a use could be 
envisioned if four conditions are met: 1) there is a determination by the United Nations Security 
Council that national authorities are “manifestly failing” to protect their populations from some 
of the four specified crimes; 2) peaceful means have proven inadequate; 3) the Security Council 
authorizes the use of force to protect the population; and 4) either regional/sub-regional 
organizations or Member States are prepared to provide the necessary forces, the lift to deploy 
them, and the logistics capabilities to sustain them. The first three conditions are specified in 
paragraph 139 of the 2005 Outcome Document. According to Article 53(1) of the Charter, 
enforcement action by regional arrangements requires the authorization of the Security Council. 

" Ibid. 
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The two more likely scenarios, addressed by the Secretary-General under his second - 
assistance - pillar, paradoxically have received little public or official attention. One is a 
preventive deployment aimed at discouraging such violence against populations from occurring 
or from escalating. During the 1990s, the leadership of the former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia welcomed the deployment of a UN peacekeeping force to forestall the eruption of the 
kind of mass violence that had engulfed several of its neighbors.*^ Similarly, with the consent of 
the government of Burundi, first South African, then African Union, and finally United Nations 
peacekeepers were deployed there to help keep the internal tensions and violence from reaching 
the genocidal proportions they did in neighboring Rwanda. 

The third possibility is when the government is not the perpetrator of such crimes, but 
they are being carried out by an armed group that controls a portion of the country’s territory. 
Such was the case in Sierra Leone, where the forces of the Revolutionary United Front (RUF) 
became infamous for their efforts to intimidate the people by, among other atrocities, severing 
the limbs of thousands of civilians. Again with government consent. United Nations and then 
British forces helped to resist the RUF attacks and then to defeat the rebels. The coercive use of 
force was required, but it was applied in defense of the State and for the protection of civilians 
from RtoP crimes. Similarly, in 2003 the European Union-led and Security Council-authorized 
Operation Artemis, again with government consent, helped the UN peacekeepers in the 
particularly violent Tturi province of the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) transition to a 
more robust mandate. 

In sum, Mr. Chainnan, at a time of peacekeeping overstretch, when more is being asked 
of the blue helmets in more places than ever before, one could well query whether the 

From 1992 - 1999, the mi.\ of mililaiy' uiiils and civilian police monilois under llic Unilcd Nations Protection 
Force and tire United Nations Preventive Deployment Force helped to bring a modicum of sttibilitV' to the coimtiyr 
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responsibility to protect might prove to be the proverbial straw that broke the camel’s back. Is it 
going to add one more layer of demands on the already overburdened military, police, and 
civilian personnel deployed by the UN in many of the world’s most difficult theatres? There are 
several reasons to think not. One, RtoP emphasizes prevention. If it succeeds, then the demand 
for UN peace operations might actually decrease in some places. Two, it largely utilizes non- 
military means. Three, it occupies a rather narrow, though immensely important, segment of the 
POC spectrum. Four, most RtoP -type interventions in the past have been carried out by regional, 
not global, actors and there is no reason to assume a reversal of this pattern in the future. Five, 
the most demanding scenario - a coercive intervention against the will of the government of the 
country - is the least likely one. In such an extreme case, moreover, regional action, authorized 
by the Security Council, would be a more feasible route than enforcement action by the UN 
itself The world body is also not well positioned to provide military assistance to a beleaguered 
government when rebel groups are the ones violating RtoP standards. It seems more feasible, on 
the other hand, to envision additional consent-based preventive deployments of UN peacekeepers 
down the road, as in the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. Such missions, however, 
should not be as demanding as many of the UN’s current assignments. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you for convening this most 
timely discussion of the growing challenges to international peacekeeping and for including the 


responsibility to protect on your agenda. This relationship demands further reflection and your 
efforts to shed light on it are most appreciated. Thank you for your attention. 
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July 29,2009 

Chairman Berman’s opening remarks at hearing, “New 
Challenges for International Peacekeeping Operations” 

This morning we are quite priviieged to be joined by the United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Dr. Susan Rice, as weii as a distinguished private panei that wiii foilow her testimony 
and question period. 

i want to begin on a different point by thanking Ambassador Rice for her efforts to rebuiid the UN 
human rights mechanism, which has been badly compromised by a pathoiogicai focus on israei, 
and tarnished by a faiiure to focus on some of the world’s worst human rights violators. 

But the purpose of this hearing is to examine the challenges faced by international peacekeeping 
operations, and to explore various options for making such operations more effective, particularly 
in protecting innocent civilians. 

Since 1948, the member states of the United Nations have supported 63 peacekeeping 
operations on four continents. 

Today, the UN fields more than 90,000 uniformed peacekeepers and thousands of civilian 
personnel in 15 peacekeeping missions, from Congo to Haiti to Lebanon. 

We support UN peacekeeping efforts because it is in our national interest to see that states do 
not fail, that voids are not opened for terrorists to fill, and that economies and lives do not crumble 
underthe weight of war. 

And for those reasons, it’s very important that we pay our UN peacekeeping dues in full, as we 
propose in the State Department authorization bill passed by this committee and the House last 
month. 

Around the world, many UN peacekeeping operations have yielded positive results on the 
ground. 

In the Balkans and East Timor, in Kashmir and Liberia, in Cyprus and the Golan Heights, UN blue 
helmets have worked to create the political space for peace, prevent mass atrocities, and avoid 
the collapse of states. 

As we consider the future of peacekeeping, it’s important to recognize that such operations have 
become increasingly complex. 

More than ever before, they are designed to address the root causes of conflict, and to build 
sustainable peace. 

This is reflected in the sheer scale of current operations, which have an average of nine times as 
many troops, observers and police, and 13 times as many civilians, as the average operation did 
10 years ago. 

But these expanded peacekeeping mandates have put a severe strain on the system. 
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The demand for resources often exceeds the supply provided by the international community, 
and as a result, peacekeeping missions frequently lack the troops, helicopters and other 
equipment they need. 

At a time when peacekeepers are increasingly deployed in complex and unstable situations, and 
sometimes become the targets of combatants, that can be a recipe for disaster. 

The United States has taken some important steps to address the lack of capacity and resources. 

For example, the U.S. military has assisted in the strategic movement of troops, equipment, and 
supplies to support UN peacekeeping missions. 

In Darfur, we have funded over 25 percent of the cost of the hybrid UN-African Union 
peacekeeping operation and constructed and maintained 34 Darfur base camps for over 7,000 
AU peacekeepers. 

And through the Global Peace Operations Initiative, we will provide training and material 
assistance to 75,000 troops from a number of African countries, many of whom will be deployed 
with UN peacekeeping missions. 

What else can the U.S. and other natiohs do to increase the capacity of the United Nations and 
regional organizations to respond to emerging crisis? 

Are expanded peacekeeping mandates the right approach to dealing with the types of conflicts 
we face today? Or are we asking our peacekeepers to do too much? 

And what steps can we take to help ensure that UN peacekeeping operations have adequate 
personnel and resources to carry out their missions? 

One of the key tests of the international peacekeeping system is its ability to protect civilians, 
consistent with the emerging international norm known as “the responsibility to protect." 

This concept, endorsed by the UN Security Council in 2006, holds that states have a 
responsibility to protect their citizens from genocide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes 
against humanity. 

Should they fail to do so, the international community has a responsibility to step in and protect 
threatened populations - with the use offeree if absolutely necessary. 

But strong words have not always been matched by strong actions. 

Since 1 999, when a UN peacekeeping operation was established in the Eastern Congo, over 5 
million people have died as a consequence of war, and an additional 45,000 perish every month. 

And in conflict zones from Congo to Bosnia to Darfur, peacekeepers have been unable to prevent 
the use of rape as a weapon of war, and even genocide. 

Flow can we equip the United Nations to more effectively protect civilians and prevent mass 
atrocities? 

What can the United States do at the Security Council to discourage or overcome political foot- 
dragging - as we saw in Kosovo and Rwanda - that prevents rapid deployments at times of 
humanitarian crisis? 
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What is our strategy for making sure that women form a criticai mass of peacekeepers and 
peacemakers, both to reduce sexuai violence in conflict and to ensure that post-conflict 
reconstruction prioritizes the weilbeing of women and girls? 

And finally, the key question: Is the international peacekeeping system, as it is conceived today, 
capable of preventing genocide, ethnic cleansing and other mass atrocities? 

Or do we need to develop an entirely new model for our increasingly complex world? 

We thank Ambassador Rice and our other panelists for being here today to share their insights on 
this important set of issues, and we do look forward to your testimony. 
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The Honorable Gerald E. Connolly (VA-11) 


New Challenges for International Peacekeeping Operations 
Wed, July 29 
10am 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing, and many thanks to our witnesses— including 
Ambassador Rice— for appearing before the Committee. 

There are compelling reasons that justify continued US participation in international 
peacekeeping missions. An international peacekeeping force oftentimes has more legitimacy in the 
eyes of a local population than a unilateral force. Moreover, a United Nations (UN) force can be more 
cost-effective. Peacekeeping operations (PKOs) have served U.S. foreign policy well in places as far- 
flung as the Korean peninsula, the Middle East and the Balkans for the past sixty-one years. According 
to a 2007 GAO report, the major reason for this is the generally higher cost in the United States of 
civilian police, military pay plus support, and facilities. Peacekeeping operations also presuppose that 
we actively participate in the UN general assembly, which in turn enhances our engagement on the 
diplomatic front. 

In order to ensure peacekeeping operations have a maximum effect, the UN must implement 
reforms, such as holding accountable the perpetrators of waste and fraud. An effective international 
force also requires the proper equipment {such as radios with the same frequencies), and similar 
tactical training. 

But there are larger philosophical issues that continue to permeate the debate about 
international peacekeeping. For example, when do we deploy a peacekeeping operation (PKO)? The 
Brahimi Report states that the UN should deploy PKOs only after peace has been established. If this is 
the case, is it ever appropriate to use PKOs to address egregious human rights violations? The difficult 
answer to this requires a precise differentiation between the concepts of "Right to Protect" {R2P) and 


[ 1 ] 
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"Protection of Civilians" (POC). To \A/hat extent, if any, do PKOs integrate themselves in situations like 
Srebrenica, Rwanda, Northern Uganda, and Haiti. 

One thing is certain— the United States has a renewed commitment to peacekeeping 
operations. This month, the House voted to appropriate $2,125 billion for peacekeeping operations in 
FY2010 through the State and Foreign Operations Appropriations Act (H.R. 3081). And last month, the 
House passed the Foreign Relations Authorization Act for FY2010 and FY2011 (H.R. 2410), which 
included language reaffirming the importance of peacekeeping operations. 

Currently, there are over 100,000 civilian and military personnel engaged in 18 UN 
peacekeeping operations around the world. The US, through the Global Peace Operations Initiative 
(GPOI), has trained a reported 46,115 troops from 21 countries in international peacekeeping 
operations. Launched in 2004, the GPOI's ultimate goal is to train 75,000 international peacekeepers 
by 2010. As of January of this year, troops trained through the GPOI were deployed to 18 
peacekeeping operations and 1 election observer mission. I look forward to hearing today's testimony 
about these operations and the future of International peacekeeping. 


[ 2 ] 
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Statement 

Congresswoman Diane E. Watson 
Full Committee: Foreign Affairs 
Thursday, July 29, 2009 
10:00 a.m. 

“Nefv Challenges for International Peacekeeping Operations” 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this timely hearing on United Nations 
Peacekeeping Operations (UNPKO). Much like our own aid programs, UN peacekeeping 
operations rest in a clunky, bureaucratic structure. The changing demands on the UNPKO 
require that the UN reform their structure to respond with agility, efficiency, and 
cohesiveness. 


Currently, training is not standardized. There has been even less regularity for 
technical, logistical, and financial assistance. Even so, nations of have become 
comfortable with passing the peacekeeping responsibilities to the UN, without the 
necessary support. In the changing role of UN peacekeepers, we must be careful to 
understand how the US fits into the new role of UN peacekeepers. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and T yield back the remainder of my time. 
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Opening Statement by Congressman Keith Ellison 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Hearing on 

“New Chalienges for International Peacekeeping Operations” 
Wednesday, July 29, 2009 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member for organizing today’s important 
hearing. 

It’s an honor to welcome you to the Committee, Ambassador Susan Rice. I wish to 
use this opportunity to formally congratulate you for your appointment as our 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

I believe that the U.S. can improve the way we conduct our foreign policy and 
better serve the interests of American people by focusing more on our roles in 
multilateral diplomacy. Our participation in, and contributions to, UN 
peacekeeping operations worldwide constitute an important aspect of that 
multilateral diplomacy. I think this is an area that deserves our continuous and 
active support. I’m also glad that we now sit on the UN Human Right Council as I 
believe that the way to change things is to engage and be a part of it — to drive the 
changes from within. 

I plan to travel to Sudan and Kenya during the August recess, and this is why this 
hearing is of immense interest to me. I would like to hear from you updates about 
the UN-AU Hybrid Peacekeeping Mission in Darfur, and the UN peacekeeping 
mission in Sudan. Also, as we all know that there’s an escalation of violence in 
Somalia, I would like to hear about the possibility of UN peacekeeping deployment 
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in Somalia. In particular, I hope you will enlighten me about the relationship and 
dynamics between peacekeeping operations in Sudan and the implementation of 
the Comprehensive Peace Agreement, and unification of rebel groups, and the 
upcoming elections and referendum. 


Once again, thank you and a very warm welcome to you all. 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs 

“New Challenges for International Peacekeeping Operations” 
Wednesday, July 29, 2009 
Questions for the Record 


Response from The Honorable Susan E. Rice, U.S. Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations 


Rep. Barbara Lee 

Question 1: 

FY 2010 Peacekeeping ApDropriations 

The FY 201 0 State, Foreign Operations Appropriations bill, which recently passed the House 
July 9, 2009, provides $2,1 billion, $135 million below the President’s request and $263.5 
million below 2009, for Contributions for International Peacekeeping Activities. 

Given increasing demand for peacekeeping operations, and a near tripling in the number of UN 
personnel deployed internationally since 2003 (from 36,000 to 93,000), do you believe additional 
resources are needed to meet growing peacekeeping needs around the globe? 

Answer: 


The Department supports the President’s FY 2010 request for $2,260 billion for 
Contributions for International Peacekeeping Activities (CIPA). We note that the President’s 
FY2010 request included $135.1 million to pay a portion of a UN assessment for a logistical 
support package for the African Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM). The House and Senate 
markups of the FY 2010 Department of State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Appropriations bills would both provide up to $55 million for AMISOM in the Peacekeeping 
Operations account to support UN assessed costs of AMISOM. in addition to the $2. 125 billion 
in the CIPA account. 

Question 2: 

1 am greatly encouraged that the Administration has made a commitment to reverse the trend of 
United States arrears to the United Nations. 

What impact have past United States arrears had on ongoing peacekeeping missions and their 
ability to address the severe strain missions around the globe? 
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Answer : 

The Administration is committed to putting the United States on sound financial footing 
with respect to UN peacekeeping assessments, and we appreciate Congressional support for this 
goal. The United States is a major contributor to UN peacekeeping missions, and the prompt 
payment of our assessments for UN peacekeeping operations in accordance with our 
international obligations is important for the effectiveness of key missions and the operation of 
the normal quarterly reimbursement process to troop contributing countries. Prompt payment of 
our assessments sends a message to UN members that the United States fully supports UN 
peacekeeping and enhances our ability to take a leadership role in UN peacekeeping activities to 
advance U S. security policy objectives and to respond to international crises. It also ensures 
prompt reimbursement to troops contributing countries, strengthening their commitment to 
providing troops. U S. withholdings required by statute in the late 1990s have prevented the 
United Nations from providing full reimbursement to troop contributing countries for certain 
closed missions. 


Question 3: 

United Nations Stabilization Mission in Haiti (MINUSTAHt 

1 understand that the Administration is currently conducting a review of our assistance to Haiti 
and further expects the Security Council to evaluate the United Nations Stabilization Mission in 
Haiti (MINUSTAH) later this year. 

Will this review of Haiti policy include specific benchmarks related to the progress of judicial 
institutions, security sectors, and sustainable development in Haiti that must be met prior to any 
drawdown or termination of the United Nations Stabilization Mission (MINUSTAH)? 

Answer : 

The Administration’s overall goal is a stable, self-sustaining, democratic Haiti with a 
government that effectively promotes economic prosperity, is responsive to the needs of the 
Haitian people, and contributes to Caribbean stability. In this context, we are conducting an 
overarching policy review that seeks to identify past USG policy successes and failures, 
including an evaluation of current policies and programs as well as the exploration of new 
opportunities for policy and programming innovations. The review is closely examining peace 
and security initiatives, humanitarian assistance, and assistance targeting social safety nets and 
economic development. Many of these areas of analysis are cross-cutting. The resulting strategy 
will provide a set of options that will deepen our partnership with the Government of Haiti 
(GOH), strengthen its capacity to meet the needs of its people, and help it achieve short and 
long-term security and development goals, including downsizing and eventual draw-down of the 
MINUSTAH force. Before considering any draw-down of MINUSTAH’s force levels or the 
tennination of its mandate, however, we will engage with the UN and our partners on the 
Security Council to assess Haiti’s advancement on the benchmarks as laid out by the Secretary- 
General. We will also consult these partners before the consideration of MINUSTAH’s mandate 
renewal in October. 
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Question 4: 

What additional factors, if any, will the Administration consider in deliberating on the process of 
transitioning security or stabilization responsibilities to host countries such as Haiti or Liberia? 

Answer : 

Each country emerging from conflict has unique challenges, yet often there is a need to 
strengthen or rebuild the host country’s security institutions, with a particular focus on military 
or police as appropriate. Similarly, there is often a need for reform or reconstruction of the “rule 
of law” sector - legal, judicial and corrections systems. The U.S. is a contributor to bilateral and 
multilateral programs supporting security sector reform and the rule of law in many places 
around the world. Such programs play an important role in supporting the transition from 
peacekeeping to host government responsibility for security and stabilization. 

In the case of Haiti, the Administration is currently conducting a multi-sectoral policy 
review. The review will Identify past U.S. policy successes and failures, including an evaluation 
of whether to continue, alter, or terminate current policies and programs, and the exploration of 
opportunities for policy and programming. The review will closely examine peace and security 
assistance programs, as well as other key parameters, to develop options to deepen our 
partnership with the Government of Haiti (GOH) to help it achieve its short and long-term goals, 
including the eventual transition of security and stabilization responsibilities to the GOH. 

The U.S. is Liberia’s principal bilateral partner. The U.S. works closely on a continuing 
basis with the UN Mission in Liberia and the Government of Liberia to regularly review 
Liberia’s progress in a number of key areas. These areas include the extension of Government 
authority throughout Liberia; measures taken to address corruption and other factors impeding 
effective, transparent governance; the development of Liberia’s own security and rule of law 
institutions (military, police, judiciary, legal and corrections systems); and related measures 
designed to support Liberian self-sufficiency and promote long-term, sustainable peace. 

Question 5: 

UNAMID 

The African Union/United Nations Hybrid operation in Darfur (UNAMID) force continues to 
operate well below capacity, some reports indicate as low as 40% in terms of operational 
capabilities and at around 80% its intended deployment strength. 

What can the United States do to ensure the success of the AU/U.N. Hybrid Operation in Darfur? 

Answer : 

The United States has done, and continues to do, several things to ensure 
UNAMID’ s success. We have provided a substantial amount of training and 
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equipment to African Troop and Police Contributing Countries through the African Contingency 
Operations Training Program (ACOTA) and approximately $17 million worth of airlift 
assistance to move critical equipment into Darfur. Presently, we are working with Italy to help 
procure needed equipment for an Ethiopian multi-role logistics unit, and are working with the 
Department of Defense to identify all UNAMID assets and explore options for acquiring and 
deploying them to the mission, with an emphasis on helicopters. We are also prepared to deploy 
expert military advisors into key leadership roles in UNAMID, pending the issuance of their 
visas by the Government of Sudan. We highlight UNAMID as a priority in every appropriate 
international forum, and we actively encourage potential donors to help fill critical equipment 
and other asset gaps, such as helicopters. 

We will continue to engage with UN and diplomatic officials in New York, Sudan, and 
foreign capitals to ensure UNAMID remains a priority peacekeeping operation. We will also 
continue to urge the UN’s Department of Field Support to address and improve UN requirements 
that slow the acquisition and deployment of needed assets. Finally, we will maintain our demand 
to the Government of Sudan that they must cooperate fully with UNAMID, and refrain from any 
actions to prevent UNAMID from discharging the mandate to protect civilians, facilitate 
humanitarian operations, and create conditions conducive to a lasting political settlement to the 
Darfur crisis. 

Question 6: 

What critical resources essential to the mission’s success have not been provided by the 
international community? What steps are you taking to ensure that such resources will be 
forthcoming? 

Answer: 


UNAMID, like all peacekeeping missions, must rely on member state contributions for 
its most critical military assets; unfortunately, UNAMID is still missing many force enablers, 
including troop and police contingents and air assets. Since UNAMID’s inception, the United 
States has supported UTNAMTD with over $1 00 million in equipment and training to troop- 
contributing countries (including Rwanda, Senegal, Burkina Faso, Ethiopia, and Tanzania), in 
addition to nearly $800 million in assessed UN dues. We regularly engage potential donors to 
help fill UNAMID’s gaps. Currently, we are working with the Italians to obtain equipment to 
allow the deployment of a multi-role logistics unit offered by Ethiopia. We are also working 
with the Department of Defense to ensure we identify all missing assets for the mission, and to 
explore all opportunities to acquire those assets for deployment to LTNAMID. The U.S. is an 
active participant in the Friends of UNAMID, a group of countries focused on the success of 
UNAMID and a resolution of the crisis in Darfur. Utilizing the Friends group, the U.S. 
consistently calls attention to the mission needs for UNAMID. 

In an effort to ensure UNAMID has the needed assets, the U.S. will continue to explore 
opportunities to provide in-kind and personnel assistance to UNAMID. The U.S. will work 
closely with the UN and the international community in New York, Sudan, and foreign capitals 
to identify needed assets, and will help ensure UNAMID receives the personnel, material. 
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financial, and political support it needs. The U.S. will also strongly encourage UNAMID to 
exert all efforts to expedite deployment, and to work closely with the international community to 
acquire missing assets for UNAMID. 


Question 7: 

United States Contributions (Human Resources! 

As of June 30th this year, an estimated 93 U.S. personnel serve under U.N. control in five 
operations, in comparison to more than 250 U.S. personnel just one year ago. 

Ambassador Rice, in your recent comments during a Security Council debate on peacekeeping, 
you highlighted the United States willingness to contribute more military observers, military 
staff officers, and civilian personnel to directly assist in UN peacekeeping operations. 

This sentiment is particularly timely considering the demands of increasingly dynamic and 
logistically complex peacekeeping missions. 

What steps is the Administration taking to fill the critical gap in U.S. operational support that 
may be constraining missions such as those in Darfur where we are also currently working to 
intensify our diplomatic efforts? 


Answer : 

The Administration is having an active, ongoing discussion internally and with the 
United Nations on the needs of UN peacekeeping operations, and how the U.S. can help fill the 
gaps, either ourselves or by working with other partners. This discussion includes consideration 
of whether and when U.S. personnel - military, police and civilian - might be the best solution in 
a given situation. 

In addition to the specific gaps in operational support, the U.S. can play a very helpful 
role in re-energizing faltering peace processes, expanding the pool of willing and able troop 
contributors, and supporting host governments in building indigenous institutions. The United 
States contributes slightly more than one-quarter of the UN peacekeeping budget, provides 
equipment and training assistance to troop contributing countries, and strategic lift to UN 
peacekeeping missions. For example, as of June 2009, over 81,000 military personnel from 75 
countries have been trained through the Global Peace Operations Initiative (GPOI). 

In the case of Darfur, the United States has offered to contribute eight military observers 
and five police officers. They have not yet been able to deploy, pending the issuance of visas by 
the Sudanese Government. Through GPOI support, the Department of Defense also provided 
airlift assistance for the Rwandan Armed Forces deploying to the African UnionAJN hybrid 
mission in Darfur. The Department of Defense transported nine heavy vehicles and 1 8 tons of 
cargo (tents, water purifiers, etc.) from Kigali into El Fasher. 
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Question 8: 

Will there be a particular emphasis on providing qualified technical experts to support ongoing 
missions as opposed to additional military or civilian observers? 

Answer : 

While seconding civilian technical experts has not been a primary focus of our efforts to 
support UN peacekeeping in the past, we are seeking ways to expand our ability to do so. We 
actively encourage the UN to recruit qualified Americans for all activities, including 
peacekeeping, and we support the UN both through our assessed and voluntary contributions to 
its peacekeeping, relief and development programs, and by ensuring that their programs and our 
bilateral programs have common goals, such as sustainable peace, economic growth and 
opportunity, and good governance. 

In addition, it is a goal of the Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and 
Stabilization (S/CRS) to second members of the Civilian Response Corps to UN peacebuilding 
missions. S/CRS is coordinating closely with the UN in Afghanistan to ensure U.S. programs 
assisting the 2009 presidential election in Afghanistan supporting the prioritization, 
implementation, and monitoring of the Afghanistan National Development Strategy are 
compatible with UN and other international efforts. 

I look forward to continuing conversations with you as we develop these ideas. 

Ouestioii 9: 

How do you see the State Department Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and 
Stabilization, the Civilian Response Corps, and the Civilian Reserve Corps interacting and 
cooperating with the United Nations in order to assist in meeting the goals of peacekeeping 
missions around the world? 

Answer : 

S/CRS has plans to develop a response capacity of 4,250 trained, equipped and ready 
civilians comprised of 250 Active, 2,000 Standby and 2,000 Reserve component members to 
respond to reconstruction and stabilization crises that occur in conjunction with or following 
peacekeeping operations. S/CRS currently has funds for and is developing a Civilian Response 
Corps of 250 Active and 1 ,000 Standby members. In addition to using these personnel for US 
operations, our near-term goal is to be able to rapidly deploy civilian experts with needed skill 
sets to UN peace operations (perhaps in tandem with international partners) and to help build the 
AU’s civilian peace support capacity. 

S/CRS’s long-term international strategy is to also build civilian capability with bilateral 
and multilateral partners, including the UN, to ensure that crises affecting U.S. interests are 
supported by civilian response capacity from partner nations and organizations. Investment in 
developing UN and regional civilian peace operation capabilities, such as EU and AU, will 
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benefit the U.S. by ensuring financial, technical, and political burden-sharing, and by reducing 
duplication. 

Recent and current S/CRS peacebuilding work has included coordinating U.S. team 
assistance to the 2009 Presidential election in Afghanistan in cooperation with the UN, and 
supporting the prioritization, implementation, and monitoring of the Afghanistan National 
Development Strategy with UNAMA. We are also encouraging processes that will help synch 
U.S./NATO/EU civilian-military planning efforts with UN planning. These activities are only a 
sample of the work S/CRS has carried out and can carry out in support of international 
reconstruction and stabilization efforts globally. 

Question 10: 

Sexual Violence 

Violence against women and girls is an extreme human rights violation, a public health epidemic 
and a barrier to solving global challenges such as extreme poverty, HIV/AIDS and conflict. It 
devastates the lives of millions of women and girls and knows no national or cultural barriers. 

UN Secretary General Ban-Ki Moon recently called on States and other parties to commit to 
concrete actions to help curb sexual violence including more robust measures of accountability. 

What can be done within the international peacekeeping framework to better address the 
mounting epidemic of sexual violence'’ 

Answer : 

The U.S. is a leader in international efforts to combat sexual violence. Secretary Clinton 
visited the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) during her recent trip to Africa, to underline 
the importance that the United States places on preventing and halting such atrocities, especially 
in the war-tom eastern regions. She has made a personal commitment to addressing violence 
against women and girls, and the wreckage it creates for societies. During her visit, she 
announced that the U.S. would provide more than $17 million in new funding to prevent and 
respond to gender and sexual violence in the DRC, including training for health care workers in 
techniques to repair the terrible damage that violent and repeated rape does to women’s bodies. 
Our medical, legal and counseling support will reach 10,000 women in the Kivus, and we will 
recruit and train police officers, with a particular emphasis on women, on programs to protect 
against and investigate sexual violence. 

UN peacekeeping is a tool of international peace and security. We are supporting the 
UN’s programs to develop specific guidelines to help peacekeepers operationalize Security 
Council’s mandates to protect civilians and prevent rape. We, the UN and other key countries 
are actively seeking ways to anticipate and respond to situations on the ground more effectively. 
The UN Organization Mission to the DRC (MONUC) has developed “joint protection teams” 
that include military, medical staff and other experts who can provide protection and other 
assistance when there are attacks. Additionally, the mission has recently issued mobile 
telephones to community leaders so they can report immediately when attacks are taking place so 
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that MONUC can be deployed to protect civilians. As part of the assistance package Secretary 
Clinton announced during her visit, U.S. technology experts will also be setting up a program to 
equip women and front-line workers with mobile devices to report abuse, using photographs and 
video, and to share information on treatment and legal options. MONUC is also in the process of 
establishing a six-person sexual violence unit to focus on this issue. In Darfur, UN peacekeepers 
conduct firewood patrols, providing armed escort for women gathering fuel to cook for their 
families. The UN Mission in Liberia, in close coordination with the Liberian government, 
conducted a nationwide rape awareness campaign that has encouraged women to report attacks 
to the authorities. 

On the political stage, the U.S. in 2008 introduced the landmark Security Council 
resolution 1 820, which expressed international outrage at the use of sexual violence as a tool of 
war. We have begun discussions with fellow Council members on what the Security Council can 
do further to increase protection of women facing these atrocities, and provide more 
accountability to those committing the violence. 

This will be a continuing, cooperative effort, and I look forward to working closely with 

you. 
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